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Lexical  Evolution 
and  Linguistic  Hazard 

Frederick.  W.  Danker 


Changes  in  language  are  such  that  bilingual  dictionaries  cannot  lay 
claim  to  permanence.  Their  very  genre  is  subject  to  an  inex¬ 
orable  evolutionary  process.  Changing  patterns  in  receptor  languages,  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  new  data,  require  constant  revision  of  diction¬ 
aries  or  lexicons  devoted  especially  to  biblical  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The 
hazards  connected  with  such  enterprise  are  many,  as  becomes  readily  ap¬ 
parent  in  this  paper.  After  engagement  for  over  forty  years  in  the  business 
of  courting  linguistic  hazard,  I  also  offer  this  essay  as  a  tribute  to  Walter 
Bauer’s  (1877-1960)  conscientious  devotion  to  lexicographic  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  above  all  to  his  stimulation  for  further  exploration. 

The  immediate  precursor  of  what  can  be  called  the  Bauer  lexico¬ 
graphic  tradition  was  the  publication  of  Erwin  Preuschen’s  Volstandiges 
Griechisch-Deutsches  Handworterbuch  den  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  und  der  iibrigen  urchristlichen  Literatur  (Giessen:  Topelmann,  1910). 
This  book  contained  1 178  columns  with  3  pages  of  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions.  Upon  Preuschen’s  death  in  1920,  Walter  Bauer  was  asked  to  update 
Preuschen’s  work.  He  had  been  Privatdozent  in  Marburg  (1902-13),  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Breslau  from  1913  to  1916,  and  had  completed  four  years  as  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Gottingen.  During  those  years  he  had  authored  Das  Lebenjesu 
im  Zeitalter  der  neutestamentlichen  Apokryphen  (Tubingen;  Mohr,  1909) 
and  a  commentary  on  John  (1st  ed.  1912)  in  the  series  “Handbuch  zum 
Neuen  Testament,”  followed  by  a  commentary  on  Ignatius  in  the  same 
series  (1923). 

In  the  foreword  to  his  revision  of  Preuschen’s  lexicon  (1928)  Bauer 
gave  Mosaic  expression  to  his  misgivings  on  undertaking  the  project,  stat¬ 
ing  that  neither  the  previous  course  of  his  studies  nor  the  direction  of  his 
scholarly  work,  nor  even  his  inclination  led  him  toward  lexicography.”1 

1.  Walter  Bauer,  Griech isch -Deutsches  Worterbuch  qu  den  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments 
und  der  iibrigen  urchristlichen  Literatur  (Giessen:  Topelmann,  1928)  iii. 
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But  Preuschen ’s  work  was  in  dire  need  of  revision,  if  it  were  to  meet  the 
need  of  an  advanced  reference  work  rather  than  serve  as  an  intermediate 
resource.  “Chiefly,”  according  to  Felix  W.  Gingrich,  of  Albright  College, 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  who  summarized  prevailing  judgment,  “it  failed 
to  show  the  place  which  the  earliest  Christian  writings  held  in  the  on¬ 
going  stream  of  Greek  literature  as  a  whole.”2  Even  the  LXX  was  used 
sparingly  in  illustration  of  NT  usage.  Also  lacking  were  references  to 
modern  discussions.  References  to  papyri,  inscriptions,  and  ostraca  were 
lacking,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  published  in  great  numbers  since 
1890.  To  some  extent  Preuschen  shared  the  extraordinary  imperviousness 
to  new  discoveries  displayed  by  other  colleagues  in  the  interpreter’s  craft. 
Adolf  Deissmann  characterized  his  book  as  “ein  . .  .  tief  bedauerlicher 
Riickschritt”  (a  very  unfortunate  step  backward).3  Preuschen  took  a  de¬ 
fensive  position  and  in  the  epilog  to  his  work  sighed  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  evaluation  of  the  new  material,  and  that  taking  sail  on  the  vast  sea 
of  the  Koine  was  too  hazardous  for  him.  Yet,  while  producing  a  stop-gap 
work,  Preuschen  did  move  in  two  new  directions:  he  included  words 
found  in  the  apostolic  fathers  and  other  very  early  Christian  literature, 
thereby  expanding  the  base  for  understanding  early  Christian  noetic  his¬ 
tory.  Second,  his  is  the  first  NT  dictionary  above  elementary  level  to  offer 
meanings  in  German  instead  of  Latin. 

In  his  watershed  publication  Licht  vom  Osten ,  Deissmann  included  a 
chapter  on  the  future  of  lexicography.4  Bauer  had  evidently  taken  every 
word  to  heart,  for  the  tide  page  of  the  revision  (1928)  read:  “vollig  neu 
bearbeitete  Auflage.”  This  alteration  in  tide  resulted  from  a  sour  circum¬ 
stance  that  turned  sweet.  The  dive  taken  by  German  currency  after  World 
War  I  also  left  publication  prospects  dim,  so  Bauer  used  the  extra  time  to 
expand  his  revision  far  beyond  earlier  assigned  horizons.  It  was  no  longer 
a  Handworterbuch.  The  number  of  columns,  two  per  page,  increased  to 

2.  Felix  W.  Gingrich,  “The  Contributions  of  Professor  Walter  Bauer  to  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Lexicography,”  New  Testament  Studies  9  (1962),  3-10,  see  p.  3  (hereafter  Gingrich, 
NTS).  In  fairness  to  Preuschen  it  must  be  noted  that  he  expressly  eschewed  such  an  aim, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  intention  to  produce  a  thesaurus  of  NT  Greek. 

3.  Adolf  Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Osten ,  4th  ed.  (Tubingen:  Mohr.  1923)  347,  n.  5;  cp.  his 
observations  on  the  elitist  thinking  of  certain  philologists  and  theologians,  followed  by  a 
surge  of  change,  pp.  48-49. 

4.  Licht  vom  Osten  341-48. 
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1434,  with  a  great  deal  more  on  each  page.  Each  headword  is  followed, 
where  pertinent,  by  a  display  of  usage,  showing  how  widely  the  word  was 
used  in  pre-  and  post-NT  Greek.  Individual  words  and  phrases  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  parallels  drawn  from  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
language,  with  special  reference  to  the  Koine  and  the  LXX.  Additions  to 
secondary  literature  in  English  and  other  languages  made  the  work  more 
accessible  to  readers  outside  Germany.  Much  reorganization  of 
Preuschen’s  material  took  place  throughout  the  work,  which  also  con¬ 
tained  a  preface  on  the  nature  of  the  NT  vocabulary.  Deissmann’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  this  work:  “eine  im  allgemeinen  ganz  ausgezeichnete  Arbeit”  (in 
every  way  a  very  distinguished  work).5 

In  the  “Vorwort”  Bauer  apologetically  noted  that  several  more  edi¬ 
tions  would  be  required  for  the  work  to  reach  its  full  potential  of  useful¬ 
ness.  Restlessly  productive,  in  1937  he  brought  out  a  third  edition,  “vol- 
lig  neu  bearbeitet.”  Signaling  a  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  his  lexicon, 
the  publishers  moved  from  Gothic  to  Roman  type,  and  a  new  system  of 
abbreviations  was  adopted  (for  example,  Xenophon  became  simply 
“X.”).  The  number  of  columns  now  totaled  1490,  and  the  title-page  bore 
only  Bauer’s  name.  Numerous  errors  were  corrected.6 7  Some  reorganiza¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  (e.g.  pap vc,  under  two  main  heads  instead  of  four). 
The  chief  deficiency,  lamented  by  many,  was  the  space-saving  omission 
of  his  informative  introduction. 

Even  before  the  third  edition  came  off  the  press  Bauer  set  himself  the 
task  of  reading  systematically  every  Greek  author  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  with  focus  on  the  period  from  the  fourth  century  BC  to  Byzantine 
times.  The  increased  inventory  of  parallels  in  words  and  constructions 
was  immense.  He  completed  the  manuscript  about  September  1948.  The 
first  three  fascicles  came  out  within  three  months  in  1949,  but  after  a  delay 
of  two  years,  the  last  fascicle  of  the  4th  edition  came  out  in  the  autumn  of 

19527 

Bauer’s  investigation  of  Greek  literature  anticipated  much  current  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cultural  context  of  New  Testament  usage.  It  covered  a  broad 
range  of  subjects  from  religion,  medicine  (both  human  and  veterinary), 

5.  Cited  in  Gingrich,  NTS  p.  4. 

6.  Gingrich,  NTS  p.  5. 

7.  Gingrich,  NTS  p.  6. 
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military  tactics,  agriculture,  and  romance,  with  frequent  account  taken  of 
Byzantine  novels.8  His  achievement  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  one 
takes  note  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  labored.  After  World  War 
II,  American  biblical  scholars  were  asked  to  help  out  their  German  bibli¬ 
cal  colleagues.  Prof.  Gingrich  selected  Bauer  and  sent  him  food  packages 
from  1947  to  the  early  1950s.  Gingrich  visited  Bauer  in  1950,  and  Mrs. 
Bauer  told  him  that  the  packages  he  sent  saved  their  lives.  But  malnutri¬ 
tion  during  the  closing  months  of  the  war  caused  an  eye  infection  which 
led  to  impairment  of  Bauer’s  eyes,  so  that  he  had  to  read  with  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass.  Yet,  seven  years  later,  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  he  was 
at  work  completing  the  fifth  edition  of  his  lexicon. 

The  only  unabridged  Greek-English  lexicon  of  the  NT  up  to  1957  was 
A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  being  Grimm’s  Wilke’s 
Clavis  Novi  Testament i,  translated  and  revised  by  Joseph  H .  Thayer  (New 
York:  Harper,  1886;  corrected  ed.  1889).  The  title  indicates  that  the  basic 
underlying  text  is  C.  L.  W.  Grimm’s  thorough  revision9  of  C.  G.  Wilke’s 
Greek-Latin  lexicon.10  Thayer’s  work  had  served  American  scholars 
well,  absent  papyri,  which  were  to  draw  attention  soon  after  the  discov¬ 
ery  in  1897  of  Roman  office  records  in  the  sands  of  ancient  Oxyrhynchus. 
Bauer’s  work  dealt  with  this  deficiency  and  more.  Hence  there  was  no 
question  concerning  the  direction  that  lexicographic  evolution  would 
take  in  America. 


BAG 

While  Bauer  was  laboring  on  his  4th  edition,  the  Lutheran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod  formed  a  committee  for  scholarly  research  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Martin  Scharlemann,  a  professor  at  Concordia  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Its  principal  project  was  to  be  the  translation  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  Bauer’s  lexicon.  Translation  rights  were  duly  obtained,  and 
Prof.  Gingrich  was  given  a  full-time  leave  of  absence  by  Albright  Col- 

8.  For  statistics  on  inclusion  of  new  authors  and  writings  relative  to  Bauer’s  earlier  edi¬ 
tions,  see  Gingrich,  NTS  p.  6. 

9.  Ludwig  Wilibald  Grimm,  Lexicon  Graeco-Latinum  in  libros  Novi  Testamenti  (Leipzig, 
1862).  Grimm’s  work  was  the  first  to  include  variant  readings. 

10.  Christian  Gottlob  Wilke,  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti philologica  (Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
183952  vols.  1851). 
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lege  to  work  on  the  project,  beginning  in  September  1949.  Prof.  William 
F.  Arndt,  of  Concordia  Seminary,  was  asked  to  head  the  project.  He 
joined  his  colleague  for  several  days  each  week  at  Chicago,  where  they 
profited  from  the  advice  of  Dr.  Mitford  D.  Mathews,  head  of  the  diction¬ 
ary  department  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.11 

In  the  course  of  the  American  team’s  work,  it  became  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  the  most  advantageous  locale  for  printing  of  the  book.  As  re¬ 
ported  by  Gingrich,12  the  typesetting  was  particularly  challenging  because 
it  involved  two  main  kinds  of  Greek  type  as  well  as  several  others  for  an 
occasional  Hebrew  word  or  phrase,  roman  and  italic  type  for  English,  and 
special  characters  for  Scandinavian  and  other  languages.  Finally  the  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded  to  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  England.  Funds 
for  work  on  the  manuscript  were  provided  by  the  Lutheran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod,  which  would  share  the  costs  of  printing,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book,  with  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  and 
the  Cambridge  University  Press.  Not  only  did  Cambridge  print  the  work, 
but  it  agreed  to  publish  it  simultaneously  with  its  publication  in  the  United 
States.  Hence  the  earliest  edition  of  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature:  A  Translation  and  Adapta¬ 
tion  of  Walter  Bauer  s  Griechisch-Deutsches  Worterhuch  {u  den  Schriften  des 
Neuen  Testaments  und  der  iibrigen  urchristlichen  Literatur  (generally  known 
as  BAG)  appeared  in  1957  in  duplicate,  one  published  in  England,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  and  one  in  Chicago,  on  January  29.  The  book  contained  909  pages 
of  text  and  37  pages  of  preliminary  matter.  Price:  $14.00,  courtesy  of  gen¬ 
erous  subsidy  by  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press  heads,  who,  as  Dr.  Mathews  said  years  later,  did  not  have 
their  fingers  on  the  American  ancient  Greek  and  biblical  pulse,  set  a  figure 
of  2000  copies  for  the  first  printing.  But  before  the  manuscript  was  finished 
it  was  evident  that  the  demand  would  be  heavier  than  estimated,  and  so  the 
run  was  raised  to  4000  copies,  with  1500  more  at  Cambridge.  The  first 
printing  was  sold  out  in  about  four  months,  and  by  October  1 5, 7500  copies 

11.  For  details  on  the  publication  of  BAG  see  Felix  W.  Gingrich,  “A  Lexicographer  at 
Work,”  Papers  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  for  ip5y  (Athenaeum  Club  of  Reading,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  1958)  39-44  (hereafter  Gingrich,  Papers).  M.  D.  Mathews  is  especially  noted  for  his  A 
Dictionary  of  Americanisms  on  Historical  Principles,  2  vols.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1951). 

12.  For  many  of  the  details  on  the  publishing  fortunes  of  BAG,  see  Gingrich,  Papers , 
39-44- 
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had  gone  into  the  hands  of  eager  buyers,  for  nearly  ioo  theological  semi¬ 
naries  adopted  the  book  for  classroom  use. 

BAG  was  produced  on  22,400  slips  of  paper,  4x6  inches.  On  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  manuscript,  Gingrich  writes:  "No  serious  accident  ever  befell 
our  manuscript.  As  we  finished  our  slips,  we  kept  them  on  a  bookcase  in 
the  office,  where  they  were  subject  to  destruction  by  fire  if  one  of  the 
smokers  in  the  adjoining  office  had  been  careless.  Fortunately  this  never 
happened.”13  The  team  also  faced  a  special  problem  in  transmitting  their 
thousands  of  slips.  They  had  to  have  them  photographed  by  a  Remington 
Rand  machine.  Faring  far  better  than  some  biblical  writers  whose  produc¬ 
tions  are  alleged  to  have  come  down  to  posterity  in  scrambled  form,  Arndt 
and  Gingrich  did  not  go  through  the  trauma  of  seeing  a  tray  dropped  in 
the  course  of  feeding  the  slips  into  the  copy  machine.  At  his  home  in  Read¬ 
ing,  Gingrich  received  bundles  of  proof  from  England,  then  dispatched 
them  to  Arndt,  who  read  them  and  sent  them  on  to  Chicago,  whence  they 
were  returned  to  Cambridge.  Not  one  package  of  proof  went  astray.  The 
only  mishap  that  befell  the  team  was  some  documents  which  were  inad- 
vertendy  sent  for  safe-keeping,  early  in  1952,  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker,  via 
Captain  Heinrik  Carlsen’s  ill-starred  ship,  Flying  Enterprise, 

The  typesetters  at  Cambridge  estimated  that  if  all  the  letters  in  the 
book  were  arranged  in  one  line,  it  would  be  84  miles  long  (or  .093  miles 
per  page).  Gingrich  reports  that  "one  poor  man  did  nothing  but  set  type 
on  our  dictionary  for  eight  months  straight,  and  retained  his  sanity.” 
Moreover,  he  writes,  these  printers  "followed  copy  in  spelling  according 
to  the  American  system  rather  than  their  own  British  system.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  always  spelled  ‘labor’  without  the  ‘u’  that  is  so  dear  to  the  British, 
and  they  never  raised  an  objection.”14  As  indicated  above,  Bauer’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  second  edition  of  Preuschen’s  work  included  an  essay  on 
the  nature  of  NT  Greek.  This  was  omitted  in  all  subsequent  German  edi¬ 
tions.  Upon  repeated  urging  Bauer  prepared  a  revised  version  of  his 
essay,  which  was  published  separately,15  and  Arndt  and  Gingrich  added 
to  BAG  a  slightly  edited  translation  of  this  marvelously  rich  treatise, 
courtesy  of  Bauer. 


13.  Gingrich,  Papers,  41. 

14.  Gingrich,  Papers^  41. 

15.  Walter  Bauer,  “Zur  Einfiihrung  in  das  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,” 
Coniectanea  Neotestamentica  XV  (Lund  and  Copenhagen:  Gleerup  and  Munksgaard,  1955). 
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During  work  on  the  book,  neither  Arndt  nor  Gingrich  suffered  any  se¬ 
rious  accident  or  illness.  But,  during  a  stay  in  England,  Arndt  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  heart  attack  in  Cambridge,  February  25,  1957,  exactly  one 
month  after  the  publication  of  the  book  in  the  same  city.  “He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  scholar,”  writes  Gingrich,  “and  one  who  was  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  I  miss  him  greatly.” 

BAGD 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  BAG,  my  own  life  took  an  unexpected 
turn.  During  my  studies  at  Concordia  Seminary  (1940-45),  I  did  not 
dream  of  doing  lexicography.  But  without  my  awareness  a  specific  route 
to  the  future  was  being  paved  for  me.  When  I  undertook  my  doctoral 
studies,  with  special  interest  in  Homer,  Pindar,  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Humanities,  I  was  intrigued 
by  the  way  L-S-J-M16  defined  and  classified  words.  But  literary  structures 
interested  me  more.  Having  been  mesmerized  by  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ko- 
heleth,  I  satisfied  seminary  requirements  for  a  B.D.  with  a  dissertation  in 
which  I  endeavored  to  show  that  this  essay  is  a  literary  piece  in  its  own 
right,  with  focus  on  the  thematic  word  hebel ,  expressing  “disappointment 
of  expectation.”  I  also  filled  an  interleaved  Greek  NT  with  references  to 
Greek  literature  culled  in  the  course  of  reading  the  thousands  of  pages  re¬ 
quired  for  partial  access  to  the  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

While  serving  as  pastor  in  various  parishes  during  1945-54,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Dr.  Arndt  I  worked  through  Josephus  and  numerous  other  au¬ 
thors,  still  unaware  that  I  would  ever  do  lexical  work,  for  one  of  my  am¬ 
bitions  was  to  teach  some  of  Arndt’s  courses,  especially  Luke,  at 
Concordia  Seminary.  In  1954  I  was  called  to  serve  as  associate  professor 
in  New  Testament,  and  in  1957,  a  few  weeks  after  Arndt’s  death,  colleague 
Scharlemann  asked  whether  I  would  work  with  Dr.  Gingrich  on  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  BAG.  Like  Bauer,  he  and  Gingrich  were  well  aware  that  obsoles¬ 
cence  is  the  immediate  destiny  of  anything  outside  the  Iliad  or  the  Bible 
and  related  works  that  have  enriched  humanity.  Gingrich  opted  to  trans¬ 
late  all  of  Bauer’s  additions,  and  I  volunteered  to  update  the  secondary  lit- 

16.  L-S-J-M,  the  acronym  for  (H.  G.)  Liddell,  (R.)  Scott,  (H.  S.)  Jones,  (R.)  McKenzie, 
2  vols.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1925-40).  Frequently  written  “LSJ,”  but  with  unaware¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  McKenzie  made  major  contributions. 
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erature,  recheck  numerous  references,  modify  renderings  as  needed,  and 
include  more  parallels  to  ancient  literature.  Our  busy  schedules  and  slim 
budgets  somehow  limited  us  to  two  personal  meetings  over  the  course  of 
22  years.  We  shared  all  our  work  by  mail.  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
St.  Louis,  donated  2000  sheets  of  printing  paper,  15”  x  17”,  on  which  the 
pages  taken  from  four  copies  of  BAG  were  mounted.  While  Gingrich  en¬ 
tered  his  translation,  I  glossed  the  text  and  sent  my  work  to  Gingrich  in 
batches.  Gingrich,  in  turn,  entered  my  work  on  his  master  copy  and  re¬ 
turned  my  sheets  with  queries  or  with  dismissal  of  an  interpretation. 
Sometimes  debate  continued  for  several  mailings,  interlaced  with  linguis¬ 
tic  horse  trading  and  delightful  banter.  It  was  an  experience  of  unforget¬ 
table  collegiality.  Some  exchanges  included  determined  defense  of  a  view¬ 
point,  and  in  one  instance  I  glossed  my  insistence  with  the  line  "bloody  but 
unbowed.”  "OK,  Henley,”  Gingrich  glossed  on  the  return  mailing.  In  ef¬ 
fect  we  had  our  own  postal  chatroom,  prompting  Gingrich,  to  write  at  one 
point,  “We  ought  to  publish  some  of  our  marginal  notations.”  Thanks  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  we  never  lost  a  page,  and 
our  work  was  eventually  published  in  1979,  becoming  known  as  BAGD.17 
I  thought  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  such  labor  for  me,  but  upon  the 
Alands’  publication  of  Bauer’s  sixth  edition,18  Penelope  Kaiserlian,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  asked  me  to  check 
whether  a  new  edition  of  BAGD  was  necessary.  Since  I  was  about  to  re¬ 
tire  and  had  some  other  kinds  of  books  in  mind,  I  was  reluctant  to  consider 
the  task,  but  she  requested  that  I  take  a  second  look  at  the  German  edition. 
I  told  her  that  the  German  work  exhibited  no  new  developments  of  a  chal¬ 
lenging  philological  nature,  but  did  make  use  of  numerous  inter- 
testamental  books  and  other  early  texts  relating  to  New  Testament  themes 

17.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature: 
A  translation  and  adaptation  of  the  fourth  revised  and  augmented  edition  of  Walter  Bauer  s 
“Griechisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  den  Sckriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  und  der  ubrigen 
urckristlichen  Literatur,  ”  by  William  F.  Arndt  and F.  Wilbur  Gingrich,  second  edition  revised 
and  augmented  by  F.  Wilbur  Gingrich  and  Frederick  W.  Danker  from  Walter  Bauer’s  fifth 
edition,  1958  (Chicago  and  London:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press:  1979). 

18.  Griechisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  \u  den  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  und  der 
fruhchristlichen  Literatur  von  Walter  Bauer.  61,  vollig  neu  bearbeitetey  Auflage  im  Institutfiir 
neutestamentliche  Textforschung /Munster  unter  besonderer Mitwirkung  von  Viktor  Reichmann, 
ed.  Kurt  Aland  and  Barbara  Aland  (Berlin  and  New  York:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1988).  The 
main  body  of  the  book  consists  of  1796  columns,  with  glosses  and  NT  references  in  bold¬ 
face  type. 
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and  diction  either  not  included  by  Bauer,  or  at  least  not  extensively.  I  there¬ 
fore  agreed  to  undertake  the  editing  of  a  new  edition,  which  was  to  be  done 
within  5  years,  on  the  assumption  that  the  principal  work  would  consist  in 
adding  to  BAGD  the  Alands’  new  material. 

BDAG 

As  the  inevitability  of  lexicographical  evolution  began  to  make  itself 
felt,  it  became  apparent  that  the  revision  project  would  consume  far 
more  time.  For  example,  Bauer  and  the  American  editors  had  used  for 
the  apostolic  fathers  an  edition  by  O.  Gebhardt,  A.  Harnack,  and  T. 
Zahn,19which  was  superseded  by  K.  Bihlmeyer’s  revision.20  The  specific 
text  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  in  the  G.-H.-Z.  collection  had  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  M.  Whittaker’s  edition.21  This  meant,  of  course,  that  all  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  apostolic  fathers  had  to  be  rechecked  and  reevaluated,  a 
task  made  additionally  burdensome  by  the  Alands’  use  only  of  Whit¬ 
taker’s  division  markers.  Fortunately  Whittaker  had  not  scuttled  the  tra¬ 
ditional  mode  of  reference,  which  I  maintained  throughout,  thus  ensur¬ 
ing  that  students  acquainted  with  the  text  divisions  found  in  traditional 
forms  of  the  text  would  have  ready  access  to  a  specific  segment  of  text  in 
the  apostolic  fathers.  A  major  source  of  difficulty  was  the  idiosyncratic 
referencing  of  inscriptions  and  papyri.  Frequent  obscurity  in  citation  of 
such  documents  in  Bauer’s  editions  is  traceable  to  the  lack  of  a  standard 
for  identification  of  these  works.  I  hope  that  I  have  contributed  to  the 
standardization  process.  Except  for  a  few  variations,  the  abbreviations  or 
acronyms  for  papyri  follow  the  list  in  the  ASP  check  list.22  For  inscrip¬ 
tions  I  have  largely  followed  the  lead  of  G.  H.  R.  Horsley.23  Numerous 

19.  O.  Gebhardt,  A.  Harnack,  and  T.  Zahn,  eds.,  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera  (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs,  1920). 

20.  K.  Bihlmeyer,  Die  Apostolischen  Vater ,  2d  ed.  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  1956). 

21.  M.  Whittaker,  Die  Apostolischen  Vater>  I:  Der  Hirt  des  Hermas  (Berlin:  Akademie- 
Verlag,  1956).  Also  noted  in  BDAG  are  M.  Leutzsch,  “Hirt  des  Hermas”  in  Papias  Frag¬ 
mented  Hirt  des  Hermas  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1998)  and  R.  Joly, 
Hermas ,  Le  Pasteur  (Sources  Chretiennes  53)  2d.  ed.  rev.  and  augmented  (Paris:  Cerf,  1968). 
See  also  C.  Osiek,  Shepherd  of  Hermas ,  series  Hermeneia  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1999). 

22.  Checklist  of  Editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  Papyri ,  Ostraca  and  Tablets  (Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Papyrology,  Supplement  7)  4th  ed.,  1992. 

23.  G.  H.  R.  Horsley  and  J.  A.  L.  Lee,  “A  Preliminary  Checklist  of  Abbreviations  of 
Greek  Epigraphic  Volumes,”  Epigraphica  46  (1994)  129-69. 
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deviations  in  BDAG  from  either  the  Alands’  or  Bauer’s  referencing  of 
lineations  in  inscription  or  papyri  are  the  result  of  rechecking  the  cor¬ 
pora.  To  many  of  the  British  Museum  Inscriptions  (IBM),  some  of 
which  a  few  of  our  earlier  readers  found  difficult  to  locate,  I  have  added 
volume  and  page.  In  the  case  of  the  PGM  papyri  and  numerous  other 
writings,  I  followed  the  principle  that  limits  should  be  set  for  sending 
neophytes  on  a  chase.  Notorious  in  Bauer’s  and  the  Alands’  text  are  the 
many  instances  in  which  knowledge  of  the  work  of  an  author  off  the 
beaten  track  of  Greek  literature  is  assumed  and  little  or  no  detail  pro¬ 
vided.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Byzantine  authors.  Without  impugn¬ 
ing  specialists’  competence,  the  composite  list  (no.  8)  of  abbreviations  in 
the  new  edition  is  partially  designed  to  dilute  some  of  the  obscurity,  on 
the  theory  that  one  ought  not  expect  an  undergraduate  to  decipher,  for 
example,  “iiapTUpiov  t r\c,  ayiaq  AiKaxepiva^  18  p.  17  Viteau,”  as  given 
in  BAAR  at  eKpaMxo. 

Although  the  revision  of  Preuschen’s  work  marked  an  advance  on  that 
particular  work,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  Bauer  remained  in  the 
mainstream  of  a  long  Teutonic  lexical  tradition,  beginning  with  the  first 
dictionary  limited  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  produced  by  Eilhard 
Lubin  in  1614.24  In  contrast  to  this  and  other  pioneering  efforts,  Georg 
Pasor’s  lexicon  (1619)  wins  laurels  as  the  first  New  Testament  lexicon  of 
scientific  pretensions.25  Subsequent  NT  lexicons  put  under  contribution 
by  Bauer  are  cited  in  his  revision  of  Preuschen’s  lexicon.  Besides  the  third 
edition  (1886)  of  Wilke-Grimm,  Claris  Novi  Testamenti  Philologica,  he 
used  Thayer,  and  works  by  Cremer,26  Zorell,27  Ebeling,28  Moulton- 

24.  Eilhard  Lubin,  Claris  Novi  Testamenti seu  breve  omnium  dictionum,  quibus  conscriptum 
est  lexicon  (Rostock,  1614). 

25.  G.  Pasor,  Lexicon  Graeco-La  tin  um  in  Novum  domini  nostri  Jesus  Ckristi  Testamentum 
(Herbom,  in  N assau,  1 6 1 9) .  For  a  facsimile  of  the  title  page,  see  Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Osten , 
p.  346.  See  also  Heinrich  Schlosser,  mNeutestamentliche  Studien ;  Georg  Heinrici  seinem  jo. 
Geburtstag  (Leipzig,  1914)  253.  Not  without  importance  in  view  of  Bauer’s  emphasis  on  the 
LXX  in  New  Testament  study  is  Pasor’s  grammatical  work,  Grammatica  Graeca  Sacra  Novi 
Testamenti  nostri Jesu  Christi  (Amsterdam,  1655),  a  book  that  went  through  more  than  thirty 
printings  until  its  last  edition  in  1774.  A  strict  alphabetical  order  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Dictionarium  Novi  Testamenti ,  published  at  Basel  in  1640  by  Ludovicus  Lucius. 

26.  H.  Cremer,  Biblisck-theologisches  Worterbuch  der neutestamentlichen  Grdqttdt  (Gotha, 
1866),  nth  rev.  ed.  J.  Kogel  (Gotha,  1923). 

27.  F.  Zorrell,  Lexicon  Graecum  Novi  Testamenti  (Paris:  P.  Lethielleux,  1904;  3d  ed.  1961). 

28.  H.  Ebeling,  Griechisch- Deutsches  Worterbuch  { umNeuen  Testament  (Hannover  and 
Leipzig:  Hahn,  1913). 
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Milligan, 29and  Preisigke.30  In  addition,  Bauer  derived  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  from  dissertations,  philological  monographs,  lexicons  of  ancient 
authors,  and  indexes  in  publications  of  Greek  literary  and  documentary 
texts,  to  cite  but  a  few  of  the  sources.  From  Bauer’s  5th  edition  one  can  de¬ 
termine  the  enormous  volume  of  additional  resources  that  taxed  his  mind 
and  body  since  his  revision  of  Preuschen’s  lexicon.  What  would  be  the 
next  stage  in  NT  lexical  modification? 

After  accepting  the  assignment  for  a  third  American  edition  of  Bauer, 
I  began  to  enter  BAAR’s  new  material  into  an  electronic  copy  of  BAGD. 
While  doing  this  on  an  Apple  Computer,  I  secured  copies  of  all  non-NT 
texts  that  formed  the  lexical  base  in  BAAR,  as  well  as  the  principal  sec¬ 
ondary  philological  sources  used  by  Bauer,  especially  dissertations,  not  to 
speak  of  attempting  to  keep  abreast  of  some  current  developments. 
Those  who  helped  share  the  burdens  in  this  enterprise  receive  acknowl¬ 
edgment  in  the  foreword  of  BDAG.31 

The  26th  edition  of  the  Nestle-Aland  Novum  Testamentum  Graece 
(!979>  numerous  reprintings),  served  as  the  primary  data  base  for 
BAAR.  Therefore  I  used  it,  as  well  as  the  27th  edition  (1993),  whose  text 
reproduced  that  of  the  26th,  but  with  substantial  revision  of  the  critical 
apparatus.  In  keeping  with  Bauer’s  principles,  BDAG  has  added  to  the 
store  of  variant  readings.  The  initial  paragraph  in  BDAG  Abbreviation 
List  1  notes  the  principal  Greek  NT  editions.  Some  words  appear  in  the 
apparatus  of  various  editions  but  do  not  form  part  of  the  vocabulary 
used  in  the  main  text.  To  meet  the  demand  of  students  for  interpretation 
also  of  such  words,  BDAG  enters  them  as  headwords. 


29.  J.  H.  Moulton  and  G.  Milligan,  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament ,  illustrated 
from  the  Papyrt  and  Other  Non-literary  Sources  (London:  Hodder  8c  Stoughton,  I9i4ff.). 

30.  F.  Preisigke,  Worterbuch  der  griechischen  Papyrusurkurkunden  mit  Einschluss  der 
griechischen  Inschriften ,  Aufechriften,  Ostraka,  Mumienschilder  usw.  aus  Agypten ,  ed.  E. 
Kiessling,  3  vols.  (Berlin,  1925-31). 

31.  In  addition  to  the  detailed  examination  of  BAAR  by  R.  Borger,  “Zum  Stande  der 
neutestamentlichen  Lexicographic:  Die  Neubearbeitung  des  Worterbuchs  von  W.  Bauer,” 
Gottingische  Gelehrte  Antigen  241  (1989)  103-46,  three  reviews  of  Bauer/BAG/BAGD  de¬ 
serve  special  mention:  H.  Braunert,  Zeitschrifr fur  Kirchengeschichte  68  (1957)  357-62  and  69 
(r958)  i38"4i;  D.  J.  Georgacas,  Classical  Philology  76  (1958)  153-59,  many  of  whose  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  honored  in  BDAG,  except  his  concerns  about  presenting  uncontracted 
verbs  as  entries;  and  P.  Katz  (W.  P.  M.  Walters)  in  Kratylos  5  (i960)  1 57-63).  Also,  review  of 
BAAR:  M.  Reiser,  Theologische  Quartalschrift  169  (1989)  141-43;  F.  Neirynck,  Ephemerides 
Theologicae  Lovanienses  64  (1988)  450-54. 
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Theoretically,  conjectures  and  transcribed  errors  have  no  place  in  a 
specialized  dictionary,  but  the  fact  that  they  do  appear  in  critical  editions 
and  reconstruction  of  ancient  texts  suggests  that  users  of  our  lexicon 
might  well  appreciate  definitions  as  well  as  explanations  for  their  suspect 
status.  Exceptions  include  BAAR’s  lemmatizing  of  Siyvcopoq  and 
<J)0tvco.32  POxyrhynchus  1081  requires  special  alertness.  For  example, 
BAAR  includes  the  word  vapKT|,  a  term  extant  in  non-biblical  literature, 
but  incorrectly  restored  by  the  original  editor.  Since  it  appears  in  BAAR 
and  has  received  other  endorsement  I  have  included  it  in  BDAG  with  a 
warning  label.  Similarly,  the  word  7tepav  is  attributed  in  BAAR  to  POxy. 
1081,  where  it  is  really  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  word  drcepavTOc;.  Under 
the  headword  eiSea,  BAAR  cites  Mt.  28:3,  but  with  the  notation  that  the 
form  ei8ea  is  a  transcription  error,  followed  by  a  directive  to  i8ea. 
Thereby  BAAR  is  in  conflict  with  N27,  which  reads  siSea.  BDAG  in¬ 
cludes  the  information  that  N25  notes  a  preference  for  i8ea.  This  state  of 
affairs  serves  also  as  a  reminder  that  older  editions  are  not  to  be  hurled 
into  the  scholars  remainder  bin. 

In  previous  editions  specific  manuscripts  were  cited  for  many  variant 
readings.  In  this  edition  I  principally  use  the  symbol  “v.  1.”,  and  except 
for  manuscript  D,  which  is  cited  frequently,  only  occasional  reference  is 
made  to  other  textual  witnesses.  This  procedure  became  all  the  more 
necessary  in  view  of  the  peculiar  listing  of  witnesses  in  BAAR,  where 
the  symbol  “Hss”  (“Handschriften”)  applies  to  manuscripts  in  general, 
and  “t.  r.”  to  the  “textus-receptus”  tradition.  In  practice  these  two  sym¬ 
bols  comprise  Byzantine  and  related  manuscript  tradition.  As  a  rule  of 
thumb,  if  a  variant  in  BDAG  cannot  be  found  in  the  apparatus  of  any 
Nestle  edition,33  it  will  generally  be  available  in  the  two-volume  edition 


32.  6iyv(0jl0i;  is  not  a  v.  1.  but  a  late  gloss  in  mss.  056  and  0142.  <t>0VVCD  results  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  restoration  of  POxy.  1081, 6. 

33.  BAAR’s  use  of  “v.  1.”  applies  to  readings  in  the  26th  edition  of  Nestle.  Editions 
of  Nestle  earlier  than  the  26th  are  useful  in  clarifying  textual  problems.  For  example, 
under  8ia815o)jxi  BDAG  cites  J  6:11  and  notes  the  v.l.  eStoicev  cited  in  the  apparatus  of 
N25.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  that  N25  cites  P66  as  one  of  the  witnesses  for 
eScokcv,  and  that  N27,  while  succeeding  in  rectifying  N26,  inadvertently  retains  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  error  in  the  notation  of  8ie8(OKev.  See  R.  Borger,  “NA26  und  die  neutestamentliche 
Textkritik,”  Theologische  Rundschau  52  (1987)1-58,  esp.  34-35  (hereafter  cited:  Borger, 
Nestle  Textkritik). 
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of  the  Greek  NT  by  C.  TischendorP4  and  other  critical  editions  listed  in 
BDAG  at  the  beginning  of  abbreviation  list  i .  Only  occasionally  does 
BDAG  use  “t.  r.”,  and  ordinarily  to  note  “Erasmian” readings.35 

In  the  citation  of  New  Testament  text  I  have  omitted  the  brackets  used 
in  N27,  since  a  bracketed  expression  in  its  main  text  does  not  constitute  a 
variant  reading,  and  its  presence  in  citation  of  text  would  clutter  the  lex¬ 
icon  beyond  the  breaking  point  of  users’  tolerance.  In  some  instances  the 
retention  of  brackets  could  even  be  misleading.  Thus  in  Mark  10:7  Kai 
. . .  amoO  appears  in  brackets,  creating  the  impression  that  there  is  some 
real  merit  in  its  omission  by  Vaticanus,  but  this  typographical  signal  here 
relates  to  the  Westcott-Hort  tradition  of  according  precedence  to  Vati¬ 
canus.  The  correct  rendition,  as  R.  Borger  notes,36  is  found  in  Matthew 
19:5  and  its  omission  in  B  at  Mark  10:7  lacks  all  merit.  Similarly,  the  brack¬ 
eting  of  Mt  12:47  Puts  into  question  the  narrative  integrity  of  Matthew’s 
recital.  The  use  of  brackets  in  the  text  of  1  Cor  10:20  is  an  instance  of 
overkill,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Gucooiv  is  not  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned.  In  short,  the  omission  of  brackets  in  lexical  citation  of  N27  elim¬ 
inates  not  only  profusion  of  confusing  punctuation,  but  also  needless  crit¬ 
ical  confrontation. 

Numerous  entries  contain  variant  readings  not  found  in  BAAR.  Under 
noXvq  BDAG  takes  account  of  the  variant  rcoAXw  in  Mt  10:31  and  Lk  12:7. 
This  variant  appears  in  the  apparatus  of  N25  and  Aland’s  Synopsis ,  but 


34.  Constantin  von  Tischendorf,  Novum  Testamentum  Graece ,  editio  octava  critica  maior , 
2  vols.  (Leipzig:  Giesecke  and  Devrient,  1869;  1872).  Also,  H.  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften  des 
Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  altesten  erreichbaren  Textgestalt  hergestellt  auf  Grtmd  ihrer 
Textgesckichte ,  4  vols.  (Glaue:  Berlin  1902-13).  Variants  in  the  Gospels  can  be  readily  located 
in  K.  Aland,  Synopsis  Quattuor  Evangeliorum,  13  rev.  ed.,  3d  printing  (Stuttgart:  Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft,  1988) 

35.  For  Erasmian  readings  see,  e.g.,  aKa0apxr|<;,  an  otherwise  non-existent  word  al¬ 
leged  for  Rev.  17:4;  dva^tito  20:5;  8ia8i8copi  17:13;  8ia<(>tivr|<;  21:21;  8\>vaxo<;  6:15;  op0pi- 
voq  22:16;  Ejjeatvoc;  2:1,  but  only  the  term  entered  with  a  directive:  “s.  ’E<j>eao<;”;  pwtOCO 
Rv  22:1 1;  auppapiupeco  22:18;  (Jhxokq)  2:2;  Oappeo)  and  xpep©  Acts  9:6.  Many  readings  in 
the  textus  receptus  tradition  can  be  found  in  The  Greek  New  Testament  according  to  the  Ma¬ 
jority  Text ,  ed.  by  Z.  C.  Hodges  and  A.  L.  Farstad  (Nashville:  Nelson,  1982).  On  the  role  of 
Desiderius  Erasmus  and  the  Elzevir  relatives,  Bonaventure  and  Abraham,  in  the  popular¬ 
ization  of  the  term  “Textus  Receptus,”  see  B.  M.  Metzger,  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament: 
Its  Transmission ,  Corruption ,  and  Restoration,  3d  enlarged  ed.  (New  York:  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1992)  98-106  and  283,  n.  5. 

36.  Borger ,  Nestle  Textkritik,  28. 
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not  in  N26,27.  Given  the  reading  toMg)  oxpoueicov,  one  would  render: 
"You  are  worth  far  more  than  sparrows.”  The  use  in  Luke  8:51  of  the 
word  o\)V£ioepxo|ica  by  Sinaiticus  lays  high  claim  to  priority,  and  the 
socio-anthropological  implications  in  the  preferential  treatment  given  to 
the  briefer  compound  £ioep%r|0|ica  deserve  further  discussion.37  Schol¬ 
arly  discussion  of  the  problem  has  been  retarded  because  of  misinforma¬ 
tion  in  N26,  which  carried  the  reading  oweXGeiv  for  the  passage.  The 
matter  is  corrected  in  N27,  and  BDAG  cites  the  data.  In  Luke  10:38  the 
phrase  ei<;  Tqv  oiidav  is  allotted  to  the  apparatus  in  N27,  but  a  strong  ar¬ 
gument  can  be  made  for  its  originality.38  Especially  significant  lexically  is 
the  alert  given  s.v.  7topvo<;  in  BDAG,  to  the  effect  that  in  Rev  17:5  males 
may  be  signified.  In  BAAR  no  reference  is  made  to  the  problem  of  a  hom¬ 
ograph  in  the  textual  tradition  preceding  use  of  accented  forms.  More¬ 
over,  the  apparatus  of  N27  is  not  generous  with  information.  A  student 
wishing  to  know  the  probabilities  for  an  accurate  assessment  of  textual 
reality  in  Rev.  17:5  must  therefore  press  beyond  the  rubric  in  N25:  “2053 
al.;  Griesbach.”  In  fact,  the  evidence  for  the  reading  rcopvcov  piles  up  in¬ 
crementally  once  the  technical  literature  is  explored,  especially  in  the 
texts  of  Tischendorf  and  von  Soden.  In  short  neither  lexicographers  nor 
those  who  quote  them  dare  assume  the  validity  of  all  accentuation  in  crit¬ 
ical  texts,  not  even  in  lexicons. 

At  Avxutaq  BAAR  cites  Rev  2:13,  but  ignores  the  lexical  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  term,  a  deficiency  that  looms  large  in  the  failure  of  N26 
and  27  to  include  in  the  textual-critical  apparatus  information  available  in 
other  editions  of  the  Greek  NT. 

The  pronoun  ctuxoq  can  take  one  on  hazardous  slopes,  as  witness  the 
use  in  Mk  6:22=Mt  14:6.  Resolution  of  problems  raised  by  the  text  is  lex¬ 
ically  imperative,  for  the  familial  identity  of  Salome,  whose  name  we  de¬ 
rive  from  Josephus  (Ant.  18, 5,  4),  is  here  at  issue.  The  only  reasonable 
rendering  of  the  Greek  text  in  Mk  6:22  (N27),  without  indulgence  in 
translation  calisthenics,  is:  “When  his  (Herod’s)  daughter,  Herodias, 
came  in  and  danced,  she  pleased  Herod  and  his  guests.”  But  this  sets  his¬ 
tory  on  its  head,  without  apology  to  Mark,  who  is  now  alleged  to  make 
Herod  the  father  of  the  dancer  and  ascribe  to  her  the  name  of  her 

37.  See  Borger,  Nestle  Textkritik,  31-32 

38.  BDAG  s.v.  oijkiva  1a. 
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mother.39  A  lexicon  ought  not  be  the  administrator  of  discredited  textual 
theory,  including  that  of  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  Westcott-Hort  ap¬ 
proach  with  its  benign  confidence  in  the  marriage  of  Sinaiticus  and  Vati- 
canus,  whose  impress  is  left  on  the  Nestle  tradition  of  Mk  6:22.40 

Whether  conjectures  deserve  a  position  in  the  main  text  of  a  critical 
edition  is  debatable,  but  if  they  are  given  such  position  the  fact  ought  to 
be  clearly  indicated  in  the  apparatus.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Alands  clari¬ 
fied  matters  in  connection  with  the  unusual  resort  to  brackets  for  a  con¬ 
jectural  reading  in  Acts  16:12,  where  the  sigma  affixed  to  Ttpcorrj  is  cred¬ 
ited  in  N27  to  Johannes  Clericus,  thus  clearing  up  problems  raised  by  the 
convoluted  citation  of  evidence  in  N26.41  Both  BAAR  and  BDAG  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  the  textual  and  historical  problems  connected  with 
Luke’s  reference  to  the  importance  of  Philippi. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  lexicographical  or  textual  critical 
howlers  is  the  mesmerizing  power  of  misprints.  Who  can  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pairs  of  eyes  that  looked  upon  f)  Ttivai;  from  the  time  of  Preuschen’s 
lexicon  and  on  through  Bauer’s  texts  (German  and  English,  except  for  later 
printings  of  BAGD),  with  industrious  fidelity  in  the  Alands’  version  of 
Bauer?  But  none  is  quite  so  embarrassing  to  scholars  as  the  misprint  in  Tis- 
chendorf ’s  transcription  of  evidence  for  the  reading  rcpoq  kamove,  as 
variant  for  Ttpo?  ccutolk;  in  Mk  9:16.  In  effect  Tischendorf ’s  page  gave  a 
different  list  of  manuscripts  for  one  and  the  same  word:  amove,.  The  ev¬ 
idence  appeared  overwhelming,  and  Westcott  and  Hort  were  thoroughly 
impressed,  followed,  of  course,  by  the  editors  of  Nesde  through  the  25th 
edition  because  of  the  prestige  of  Vaticanus.  To  judge  from  N26  and  27 
there  is  no  textual  problem,  but  Aland’s  Synopsis ,  sets  forth  evidence  for 
clear  writing  by  Mark,  as  registered  in  a  long  array  of  geographically  and 
temporally  separated  witnesses.  BDAG  tells  the  story  succinctly  under 
ecuttou.42  The  same  practice  is  followed  in  connection  with  conjectures 

39*  See  Frederick  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  4th  ed.  by  E.  Miller,  2  vols.  (BelliLondon,  1894),  II,  303;  for  genealogical  data,  see 
Justin  Martyr,  cited  in  Aland,  Synopsis ,  no.  144,  lines  48-52,  where  Salome  is  called  Herod’s 
“daughter-in-law.” 

40.  Borger,  Nestle  Textkritik,  25-27. 

41.  It  is  easy  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  and  conclude  that  Vaticanus  supports  the  reading 
Tcpcorri  rf|<;  |iepi8o<; .  On  the  movement  of  the  conjectured  identity  from  S.  Crell  to  Nigel 
Turner  to  J.  Clericus  in  the  Nestle  tradition,  see  Borger  36-38. 

42.  See  also  Borger,  Textkritik,  27-28. 
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and  even  mistaken  readings  or  transcription  errors,  especially  involving 
papyri.  The  reference  under  rcp68pop,o<;  in  Bauer’s  editions,  as  well  as 
BAG  and  BAGD,  to  an  inscription  from  Delos  proves  to  be  invalid,  for  it 
contains  a  transcription  error,  7Cpo5popo<;  for  the  architectural  term  npo- 
SopOQ.  The  reference  is  therefore  omitted  in  BDAG. 

As  noted  above,  Preuschen  introduced  students  to  the  importance  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  for  NT  study.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  main¬ 
tain  this  emphasis  in  the  Bauer  tradition  through  inclusion  of  all  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  found  in  Bihlmeyer’s  edition.  Also,  there  appears  much  of  the 
vocabulary  used  in  other  early  Christian  literature,  as  identified  in  BDAG 
abbreviation  list  i. 

Completeness  of  citation  troubled  Bauer  in  the  first  stages  of  his  work. 
In  later  editions  he  used  a  single  asterisk  to  indicate  citation  of  all  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  literature  that  served  as  data-base  for  the  lexicon.  A  double  as¬ 
terisk  at  the  end  of  an  entry  indicated  that  completeness  applied  only  to  the 
NT.  My  work  on  BAGD  indicated  that  many  of  the  inherited  asterisks 
were  invalid.  The  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Recks  repaired  some  of  the  damage  by  track¬ 
ing  down  omitted  references  to  the  NT.43  But  during  work  on  BDAG  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  I  could  not  rely  on  the  use  of  asterisks  in  BAAR.  Since 
the  services  of  a  Recks  were  not  available,  I  scuttled  them.  The  entire  mat¬ 
ter  awaits  resolution  in  a  succeeding  stage,  for  it  requires  labor-intensive 
analysis  at  the  hand  of  electronic  texts  of  BDAG  and  all  the  literature  that 
serves  as  its  data  base,  with  due  attention  to  variant  readings. 

In  the  organization  of  entries,  BDAG  generally  supplies  Bauer’s  philo¬ 
logical/historical  information  immediately  following  the  headword.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  headword,  grammatical  data,  especially  relating  to 
verbs,  come  first.  Then  a  succession  of  non-NT  writers  and  writings  con¬ 
taining  the  headword.  These  are  principally  represented  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  categories:  ancient  authors,  inscriptions,  papyri,  LXX,  in- 
tertestamental  literature,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  early  Christian  writers,  es¬ 
pecially  apologists.  A  number  of  headwords  are  such  standard  fare,  that 
detailed  listing  would  have  been  a  case  of  transporting  owls  to  Athens. 
The  entries  therefore  contain  a  plus  mark  (+)  after  the  primary  represen¬ 
tative  to  indicate  that  inscriptions,  papyri,  LXX,  intertestamental  writ- 

43.  F.  W.  Danker,  Multipurpose  Tools  for  Bible  Study  (Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  rev. 

ed.i993),7. 
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ings,  Philo,  and  Josephus  contain  some  form  of  the  headword.  In  some 
entries  special  aspects  of  a  headword  elicit  additional  specific  references 
in  the  initial  series.  Hence,  if  all  categories  are  represented,  a  plus  mark 
will  follow  the  reference  to  the  first  category,  ancient  authors. 

Within  an  entry,  references  to  secondary  literature  relating  to  a  specific 
biblical  reference  or  interpretation  are  cited  in  immediate  proximity.  Sec¬ 
ondary  works  relating  in  a  general  way  to  a  given  meaning  are  cited,  after 
a  dash,  at  the  end  of  the  relevant  division.  A  similar  procedure  is  followed 
near  the  very  end  of  many  entries  to  indicate  literature  relating  in  general 
to  the  headword.  A  dash  also  precedes  citation  of  one  or  more  general 
works:  B.,44  DELG,45  M-M,4<5  EDNT,47  TW,48  and  a  few  others. 
Through  all  these  modes  of  reference  readers  have  a  choice  for  further 
exploration  of  issues  or  problems  relating  to  use  of  the  headword. 

In  a  review  of  Preuschen’s  work,49  Deissmann  questioned  the  value 
of  using  throughout  the  lexicon  series  of  translation  equivalents  or 
glosses,  ordinarily  consisting  of  one  word,  as  substitutes  for  definitions. 
Johannes  Louw  and  Eugene  Nida  were  the  first  NT  lexicographers  to  ac¬ 
cept  Deissmann’s  challenge  in  a  thorough-going  manner.50  In  keeping 
with  this  advance,  one  of  the  important  innovations  in  BDAG  is  the  use 


44*  C.  D.  Buck,  A  Dictionary  of  Selected  Synonyms  in  the  Principal  Indo-European  Lan¬ 
guages  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1949). 

45 .  P.  Chantraine,  Dictionnaire  etymologique  de  la  langue  grecque:  kistoire  des  mots ,  4  vols. 
(Paris:  Klincksieck,  1968-80). 

46.  BDAG  cites  the  one-volume  edition  of  J.  H.  Moulton  and  G.  Milligan,  The  Vocab¬ 
ulary  of  the  Greek  Testament ,  illustrated  from  the  Papyri  and  Other  Non-literary  Sources  (Lon¬ 
don:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1930,  reprinted  1952).  The  revision  of  M-M  will  include  more 
detailed  listing  of  inscriptions  and  papyri;  for  description  of  the  proposed  format,  see  G.  H. 
R.  Horsley  and  J.  A.  L.  Lee,  “A  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  with  Documentary  Paral¬ 
lels:  Some  Interim  Entries,  1,”  Filologia  Neotestamentaria  10  (1997)  55-83. 

47.  Exegetical Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament ,  ed.  H.  Balz  and  H.  Schneider,  translated 
by  V.  P.  Howard,  J.  W.  Thompson,  J.  W.  Medendorp,  and  D.  W.  Stott,  3  vols.  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1990-93). 

48.  Theologisches  Worterbuck  {um  Neuen  Testament ,  10  vols.  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer, 
1932-79;  English  tr.  by  G.  Bromiley,  9  vols.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1964-74),  index  vol. 
R.  Pitkin  (1976). 

49.  A.  Deissmann,  in  Tkeologische  Rundschau  15  (1912),  356-364,  esp.  p.  357. 

50.  J.  P.  Louw  and  E.  A.  Nida,  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  based  on  Se¬ 
mantic  Domains ,  2  vols.  (New  York:  United  Bible  Societies,  1988);  on  their  work  and  cri¬ 
tique  of  Bauer/ BAGD,  s.  Horsley  and  Lee  (note  46  above)  60-66.  T.  Muraoka  adopted  the 
method  of  definition-centered  approach  in  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the 
Septuagint:  Twelve  Prophets  (Louvain:  Peeters,  1993);  see  p.  xi,  n.  16,  for  his  comments  on  the 
traditional  alphabetical  arrangement. 
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of  boldface  roman  to  distinguish  meanings  as  well  as  functions  of  head¬ 
words  from  translation  equivalents  or  glosses,  which  appear  in  boldface 
italics.51  The  terms  in  boldface  italics  for  the  most  part  suggest  aspects  of 
meaning  registered  in  boldface  roman.  Obviously,  the  matter  in  boldface 
roman  is  not  designed  to  be  used  as  a  translation  equivalent.  When  a  gloss 
can  function  as  a  definition,  roman  boldface  is  not  used.  For  example, 
under  piaGono^  there  is  no  boldface  roman,  since  the  gloss  “hired  man” 
serves  as  a  minimal  definition  by  drawing  on  linguistic  convention  in  the 
receptor  language.  Such  a  gloss  is  frequendy  followed  by  referential  spec¬ 
ification  as:  “of  hired  fishers  Mk  1:20.  Of  hired  shepherds  J  iotiif.”  The 
clarifying  formula  ‘of  so-and-so’  also  frequently  serves  to  express 
agency,  as  under  pio0c6xr|g  “rewarder,  lit.  ‘one  who  pays  wages’  of  God”; 
that  is,  God  is  the  agent  for  payment. 

The  treatment  of  a  conjunction  such  as  yap  illustrates  the  difference 
between  meaning  in  the  usual  sense  and  description  of  function.  The 
entry  contains  three  major  divisions:  “1.  marker  of  cause  or  reason,  for 
...  2.  marker  of  clarification,^,  you  see. ...  3.  marker  of  inference,  cer¬ 
tainly,  by  all  means,  so,  then . . . .”  Boldface  roman  as  used  here  highlights 
the  sort  of  description  that  appears  in  plain  typeface  in  earlier  editions. 
Each  description  of  this  function  word  serves  as  a  definition  in  the  sense 
of  a  boundary  marker,  and  is  followed  by  various  terms,  which  English, 
as  receptor  language,  offers  as  conventional  signifiers  within  the  specific 
semantic  boundary  indicated  by  boldface  roman.  Thus  the  roman  bold¬ 
face  in  this  and  other  entries  opens  the  door  to  the  reader’s  own  innova¬ 
tive  translation,  with  glosses  in  italics  serving  as  guides.  Readers  whose 
native  language  is  other  than  English  need  not  first  take  a  detour  and 
search  a  bilingual  dictionary  for  definitions  of  a  string  of  English  glosses, 
but  can  draw  on  the  competence  of  their  own  language  for  a  term  or 
phrase  that  does  justice  to  the  boldface  definition. 

Users  of  earlier  editions  complained  about  difficulty  in  ready  identifi¬ 
cation  of  New  Testament  references  on  a  sea  of  plain  typeface.  They  are 
now  assured  of  more  pleasant  sightseeing  through  extension  of  bold 
typeface  to  such  references.  But  references  to  passages  that  receive  inci¬ 
dental  mention,  as  in  a  bibliographic  reference,  do  not  appear  in  boldface. 

51.  Cp.  the  "detours”  made  by  Horsley/ Lee  in  the  direction  of  definition-centered  ap¬ 
proach  in  their  ongoing  revision  of  Moulton-Milligan,  s.  their  article  (cited  in  note  46),  esp. 
pp.  59-61. 
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Frequently  reorganization  of  Bauer's  material  proved  necessary  in 
order  to  give  priority  to  lexical  interest.  For  example,  in  Bauer/BAAR  pi- 
06 (D  introduces  three  grammatical  classifications  with  the  glosses  “has- 
sen,  mit  Hass  verfolgen,  verabscheuen”  (BAGD:  "hate,  persecute  in  ha¬ 
tred,  detest,  abhor.”).  This  amounts  to  totality  transfer.  BDAG  allots 
passages  under  two  definitions,  each  followed  by  glosses:  “1.  to  have  a 
strong  aversion  to,  hate ,  detest ...  2.  to  be  disinclined  to,  disfavor,  disregard 
in  contrast  to  preferential  treatment. ...”  The  introductory  paragraph  to 
these  divisions  includes  the  observation:  “The  English  term  ‘hate*  gen¬ 
erally  suggests  affective  connotations  that  do  not  always  do  justice  espe¬ 
cially  to  some  Semitic  shame-honor  oriented  use  of  piaeco.” 

The  word  “klassisch”  was  frequently  used  by  Bauer  in  contrast  to  lit¬ 
erary  products  in  the  so-called  Hellenistic  period.  Unfortunately,  the 
term  lacks  scientific  precision  and  is  a  source  of  hazard.  Many  students, 
for  example,  think  that  L-S-J-M52  is  a  lexicon  of  “classical  Greek”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  frequendy  so  termed  in  bibliographies,  but  its  coverage  of 
Greek  literature  actually  extends  to  6oo  AD.  In  a  survey  of  ancient  Greek 
literature,  H.  J.  Rose,53  divided  productions  demographically:  pre- 
Hellenistic  and  Hellenistic,  without  discussion  of  the  problem  of  “Hel¬ 
lenistic”  linguistic  ingredients  in  earlier  so-called  “classical”  literature.  In 
Atlas  of  the  Classical  World ,54  the  editors  devote  28  pages  to  “The  Classi¬ 
cal  Period”  and  24  to  “Hellenism,”  and  the  rest  to  Rome.  To  resolve  the 
problem  BDAG  adds  to  strings  of  ancient  usage  the  names  of  one  or 
more  authors  universally  connected,  after  Homer,  with  the  finest  literary 
productions  of  Greece,  such  as  those  of  Plato,  Thucydides,  Herodotus, 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Often  BDAG  also  fills  out  Bauer's 
mere  category  “klassisch”  with  references  to  texts  of  specific  authors. 

Negative  criticism  has  been  voiced  concerning  Bauer's  lists  of  publi¬ 
cations,  especially  since  many  of  the  works  are  in  German.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  thought  of  brandishing  a  ruthless  ax.  The  very  thought  subjects 
one  to  unthinkable  hazard.  It  is  scarcely  a  mark  of  scholarly  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  excise  what  one  has  not  first  examined  in  detail  for  the  light  that 

52.  See  note  16. 

53.  H.  J.  Rose,  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Literature  from  Homer  to  the  Age  of  Lucian. ,  4th  ed. 
rev.,  reprinted  with  corrections  (London:  Methuen,  1956). 

54.  A.  A.  M.  van  Heyden  and  Howard  H.  Scullard,  Atlas  of  the  Classical  World  (New 
York:  Nelson,  1959). 
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Bauer  must  have  determined  a  certain  scholar  might  shed  on  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  given  entry.  Besides,  it  is  poor  manners  to  misapply  Matthew 
20:1-16  and  profit  from  the  gains  of  those  who  toiled  in  an  earlier  time, 
only  unceremoniously  to  cut  them  off  from  memory.  Mortui  etiam  sen- 
tiunt.  Swathe-cutters  are  honor-bound  first  to  examine  carefully  all  such 
bibliographical  entries  and  excise  primarily  that  which  merely  repeats 
previous  discussions  or  has  been  totally  superseded.  If,  indeed,  much  of 
the  secondary  literature  cited  by  Bauer  and  deemed  otiose  were  noted  in 
commentaries,  that  would  be  an  achievement  warmly  to  be  greeted,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  At  one  point  I  was  about  to  chop  out  a  clump  of 
twenty  or  more  tides,  but  could  not  find  one  depository  that  took  account 
of  more  than  a  third.  So  much  for  commentary  back-up!  Indeed,  I  have 
discovered  that  many  commentaries  lack  some  of  the  principal  resources 
for  basic  information,  and  few  contribute  much  to  the  resolution  of  such 
problems  as  were  presented  above  in  connection  with  variant  readings. 
Whereas  Bauer’s  information  ought  to  be  a  starting  point  for  serious  in¬ 
vestigation,  many  of  his  references  frequendy  are  not  checked  for  their 
contributions,  and  in  some  instances  hasty  conclusions  are  drawn  about 
the  manner  of  his  presentation.  So,  for  example,  a  reference  to  an  ancient 
non-biblical  author  might  be  viewed  as  deficient  in  pertinence,  whereas 
closer  examination  would  reveal  that  Bauer  at  the  moment  was  focusing 
on  grammatical  similarity  rather  than  topical  analogy.  Moreover,  precip¬ 
itate  deletion  can  prove  embarrassing.  For  example,  B AAR  advises  read¬ 
ers  s.v.  Oapioaux;  to  check  for  literature  under  ZaSSoDKOtio*;,  but  there, 
alas,  Bauer’s  very  helpful  bibliography  is  no  more.  Likewise,  Bauer  stored 
some  interesting  reading  material  at  payoq,  and  steered  his  readers  to  it 
via  aatrjp.  In  BAAR  the  directive  leads  readers  to  mourn  the  fate  of  Sisy¬ 
phus. 

A  further  consideration  relating  to  the  generous  citation  of  secondary 
literature  is  the  fact  that  a  given  user  of  the  lexicon  may  be  able  to  locate 
at  least  something  for  further  study,  given  varying  personal  or  institu¬ 
tional  bibliographic  resources.  In  general,  the  abundant  secondary  litera¬ 
ture  provides  the  reader  with  a  buffer  against  “private  interpretations” 
and  offers  protective  ointment  against  the  disease  of  thinking  that  knowl¬ 
edge  begins  with  the  current  generation.  Incidentally,  the  editors  of 
BAAR  excused  their  excision  of  bibliographic  data  as  a  space-saver  for 
additional  lexical  information,  apparently  without  awareness  that  their 
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printed  production  would  contain  about  n  pages  of  white  space  spread 
over  the  ends  of  letter  entries.  This  space  could  have  accommodated 
more  than  2000  titles.  BDAG  includes  most  of  Bauer's  data,  without  sac¬ 
rifice  of  any  space  for  other  items. 

Failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  some  relatively  old  works  can  lead  to 
the  hazard  of  philological  deprivation  or  worse.  In  a  grammar  written  in 
1655,  Georg  Pasor  observes  that  the  inclusion  of  the  term  God  as  maxi¬ 
mizing  qualifier  is  a  Semitic  idiom  used  in  Jonah  3:3  and  appears,  e.g.,  in 
Acts  7:20  and  2  Cor  io:4.55  Translators  of  the  last  passage  struggle  to  get 
it  right  with  such  renderings  as  “divinely  strong"  (Moffatt);  “divine 
power"  (NRSV);  “divinely  potent”  (NEB).  The  very  same  versions  are 
on  target  for  Jonah  3:3,  bellwether  for  the  idiom:  Nineveh  is  “a  great, 
great  city”  (Moffatt);  “a  vast  city”;  an  “exceedingly  large  city” 
(NRSV).56  An  ironic  reversal  of  the  idiom  appears  in  the  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel:  God  cannot  make  it  out  from  a  celestial  position,  Gen. 
1 1:5. 57  The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  well  grasps  the  point  in 
Act  7:20:  Moses  was  a  “wonderfully  beautiful  child,”  but  the  New  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  (revised  NT  1986)  does  better  at  2  Cor  10:4:  weapons  “enor¬ 
mously  powerful.”  Perhaps  of  similar  order  is  the  expression  KtOdpavcou 
08OU  (Rev  i5:2)=“great  harps,”  for  the  melody  they  sound  must  have 
sonority  appropriate  to  the  occasion.58 

Pasor's  contribution  points  to  other  hazards  in  semantic  transference 
from  one  language  to  another.  The  simplest  problem  I  encountered  had 
to  do  with  weights  and  measures  and  monetary  equation.  Since  BDAG 
was  to  reach  an  international  market,  in  most  cases  I  used  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  and  endeavored  to  avoid  modern  monetary  equations,  since  igno¬ 
rance  of  ancient  market  circumstances  and  modern  fluctuations  in  value 
of  silver  and  gold  inevitably  lead  to  falsification.  For  example,  I  did  not 

55.  H.  Schlosser,  “Die  erste  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch  und  das 
erste  Septuaginta-Worterbuch,”  in  Neutestamentliche  Studien,  Georg  Heinrici  seinem  yo. 
Geburtstag  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs’che  Buchhandlung,  1914),  with  additional  references  (p.  256) 
noted  by  Pasor;  cp.  BDAG  s.v.  doreux;  and  Geoq. 

56.  Hans  Walter  Wolff,  Jonah:  Church  in  Revolt  (St.  Louis:  Clayton,  1978),  p.  47,  cap¬ 
tures  the  idiom  in  his  literal  rendering  of  Jonah  3:3:  “Nineveh  was  a  large  city  even  for  God 
himself.”  He  goes  on  to  explain:  “For  a  Palestinian  in  Jonah’s  time,  this  would  have  been  a 
city  of  absolutely  fantastic  proportions.” 

57.  Unless  the  focus  in  Gen  1 1:5  is  on  a  judgment  in  the  offing. 

58.  On  the  Greek  words  cp.  the  entries  in  the  German  and  American  editions,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  (BAGD  and  BDAG)  without  recognition  of  Pasor:  mea  culpa,  but  now  with  penance. 
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know  what  to  make  of  the  fact  that  in  Bauer’s  2d  ed.  (1928)  the  Attic  |iv& 
is  pegged  at  "100  Goldfrancs,”  but  in  the  5th  ed.  (1958)  at  “80  Gold- 
marks”:  the  Goldmark  evidently  held  its  own,  for  in  1988  BAAR  also  read 
“80.”  At  my  effort  to  secure  advice  German  colleagues  simply  shook 
their  heads.  It  was  not  possible  in  BDAG  to  direct  the  reader  to  commen¬ 
taries,  for  few  contain  the  details  necessary  to  evaluate  monetary  refer¬ 
ences.  What  it  takes  is  the  knowledge,  for  example,  of  how  many  lepta  a 
beer  cost  in  Nazareth  in  both  30  and  80  AD.  But  those  who  think  that  this 
lexicographer  has  left  the  reader  of  BDAG  totally  in  the  dark  concerning 
these  matters  are  advised  to  read  what  is  said  there  under  x&Xavxov.  As 
for  8pa%pf|,  the  economic  information  under  that  word  is  vital  for  un¬ 
derstanding  the  semiotics  of  the  story  in  which  the  term  occurs.59  Al¬ 
though  BDAG  is  scarcely  a  homiletics  textbook,  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  of  the  information  under  such  headwords  may  awaken  someone  on 
a  Sunday  out  of  fantasizing  about  the  outcome  of  the  afternoon’s  sport¬ 
ing  event. 

Hazard  of  another  kind  attends  the  use  of  contemporary  socio¬ 
cultural  analogies  to  explain  ancient  phenomena.  I  thought  I  was  render¬ 
ing  a  service  by  noting  under  a  first  draft  of  Seapcoxfipiov  that  ancient 
penal  detention  was  not  for  rehabilitation  “as  in  our  penal  system.”  A 
major  change  in  American  policies  took  place  in  medias  res  and  the  simile 
required  deletion  at  proof  stage.  But,  how  many  pieces  of  obsolescent 
comment  will  remain  to  embarrass  their  perpetrator?  This  is  a  standing 
invitation  to  linguistic  ferrets. 

A  different  type  of  hazard  developed  in  the  first  stages  of  preparation 
of  BAGD.  The  first  edition  (BAG)  included  parallel  citation  of  capitula¬ 
tion  and  versification  in  translations  of  the  OT.  But  references  especially 
to  the  Psalms  and  Jeremiah  in  English  translations  proved  to  be  such  an 
unwieldy,  and  frequently  inaccurate,  intrusion  in  citation  of  the  LXX, 
that  Gingrich  and  I  opted  for  their  omission  in  BAGD,  and  the  same  prac¬ 
tice  is  followed  in  BDAG.  Novices  will  not  be  unduly  shortchanged,  and 
in  many  instances  will  be  spared  frustration  in  view  of  the  substantive  dif¬ 
ferences  between  a  modern  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  LXX. 
Besides,  if  one  may  digress,  it  is  well  to  hear  the  question  addressed  to  a 
class  by  the  eminent  biblical  critic  and  Hebraist  Ferdinand  Hitzig,  “Have 

59.  Luke  15:8-9:  sinners  are  evaluated  at  a  relatively  high  price  (cp.  12:7). 
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you  a  Septuagint?”  One  also  does  well  to  stay  for  Hitzig’s  own  answer: 
"If  not,  sell  all  you  have,  and  buy  one.”  In  any  event,  the  outer  margin  of 
N27  follows  standard  divisions,  unless  otherwise  specified  with  a  Gothic 
G,  and  most  translations  direct  readers  to  OT  sources  in  familiar  chapter 
and  verse  divisions. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  semantic  problems  dealt  with  the  dichotomy 
of  literal  (=usual)  and  figurative  meaning.  Endowed  with  thought 
processes  ingrained  since  the  Enlightenment,  it  is  difficult  for  Western 
Europeans  and  their  American  counterparts  to  come  to  grips  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew  documents  that  blossom  with  imagery  to  such  extent  that 
many  portions  of  text  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  prosy  blank  verse.  Indeed,  I 
find  it  easier  to  understand  such  writings  when  I  eliminate  the  punctua¬ 
tion  and  go  along  with  the  flow  of  blotches  of  verbal  paint  that  ulti¬ 
mately  end  in  a  syntactical  miracle.  An  indication  of  the  dilemma  is  the 
fact  that  we  must  resort  at  times  to  ‘non-literal,’  suggesting  a  sort  of 
sneaky  intrusion  of  the  world  of  the  imagination  into  our  prosaic  expe¬ 
rience.  Bauer  endeavored  to  resolve  the  problem  in  certain  entries  by  the 
contrasting  use  of  “bildlich”  (as  an  alternative  for  “iibertragen”)  and 
“uneigentlich,”  but  the  results  only  further  point  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem.  In  the  entry  navonXm  he  interpreted  the  use  of  the  noun  in 
Eph  6:11,13  as  an  instance  of  "Metapher”  and  in  a  parenthetical  set  of 
data  stated:  "xibertr.  Gebr.  v.  rcavorcMa  auch  Wsh.  5, 17  .  . But  he  in¬ 
terprets  the  use  of  the  verb  rcepi£covvu|ii  in  Eph  6:14  as  “bildl.”  Yet, 
since  the  noun  and  the  verb  relate  to  military  practice,  both  object  and 
action  are  of  the  same  order  and  therefore  similarly  imagistically  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  Paul’s  ‘mythos’  the  imagery  comes  through  so  forcefully  that 
the  term  "bildlich”  is  quite  applicable  to  all  the  military  terms  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  chapter  and  the  English  equivalent  ‘imagistically’  or  ‘pictorially’ 
does  justice  to  the  data,  while  permitting  reservation  of  the  term  ‘figura¬ 
tive’  for  less  pictorial  emphasis.  Everything  recited  in  a  transferred  sense 
is  in  some  way  metaphorical,  but  some  transferred  matters  are  more  vi¬ 
sually  oriented  than  others  because  of  extended  context.  The  rhetorical 
contrast  is  something  like  that  of  realist  and  minimalist  in  art.  And  when 
linguistic  imagery  reaches  its  pedestrian  point,  we  speak  of  dead 
metaphors,  with  the  nadir  reached  when  we  begin  to  look  for  new  ways 
to  speak  philosophically  and  dig  up  the  linguistic  graveyard.  In  any 
event,  I  have  found  much  profit  in  an  old  book  that  is  not  mentioned  — 
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not  even  by  Paul  Ricoeur60  — in  recent  books  on  semantic  theory: 
Werner  Straub,  Die  Bildersprache  des  Apostels  Paulus  (Tubingen:  Mohr, 
1937).  Straub’s  chief  point  is  what  Ricouer  establishes,  that  a  metaphor  is 
a  snapshot  of  a  piece  in  a  larger  picture.  The  latter  metaphor  is  mine. 

I  kept  Ricouer  and  Straub  in  mind  when  I  reexamined  the  use  of 
moKpiTriS  and  cognates  and  pondered  whether  translations  of  the  term 
might  not  be  blotting  out  a  dominant  feature  in  the  source  text  by  intrud¬ 
ing  an  extended  sense  into  the  ancient  texts.  Numerous  semantic  prob¬ 
lems  began  to  emerge.  Traditionally,  commentators  and  most  translations 
treat  the  terms  as  dead  metaphors.  But  this  tack  could  be  a  temptation  to 
seek  ease  in  the  suburbs  of  philological  Zion.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
happens  if  one  awakens  out  of  dogmatic  philologico-lexical  slumber  and 
thinks  in  terms  of  extended  imagistic-pictorial  rhetoric?  In  dialogue  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jesus  (Mt  6:2-4, and  16-18)  we  can  observe  a  rhetorical 
frame  enclosing  the  words  in  each  of  the  sections  of  text.  Our  focus  is  no 
longer  on  the  single  word,  which  heretofore  we  rendered  “hypocrite”  and 
without  realizing  that  we  were  bringing  to  bear  on  the  text  a  lexicalization 
from  our  own  history  of  usage  that  may  be  quite  foreign  to  the  term  in  its 
context.  Instead,  the  highlights  of  the  original  picture  begin  to  emerge 
out  from  under  an  overlay  of  linguistic  ideology.  We  see  dramatic  play¬ 
ers  looking  for  plaudits  from  admiring  crowds.  We  see  actors  masking 
their  true  identities  as  they  assume  their  parts.  The  metaphorical  term  is 
no  longer  dead,  and  therefore  BDAG  defines  as  follows:  “in  our  literature 
only  metaphorically  actor,  in  the  sense  pretender,  dissembler.”  After  the 
reference  to  Mt  6:2,  5,  16,  BDAG  includes  this  parenthetical  note:  “in 
these  three  passages  the  dramatic  aspect  ‘play-actor’  is  strongly  felt.”  In 
other  words,  a  negative  affective  component  in  a  transliterated  term  is 
erased  by  use  of  a  word  that  is  at  home  in  English  and  at  the  same  time 
has  the  polysemous  advantage  of  the  Greek  term,  enriched  by  contextual 
scenery.  Jesus  emerges  out  of  the  text  as  a  warm-hearted,  but  tell-it-like- 
it-is  communicator,  who,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  invites  his  ad¬ 
dressees  to  laugh  at  themselves  and  do  something  utterly  foreign  to  actors 
who  thrive  on  recognition.  Bountiful  applause  awaits  them  from  their 
Heavenly  Father.  Who  can  refuse  a  summons  like  that,  Matthew  asks  be¬ 
tween  the  lines. 

<5o.  P.  Ricouer,  The  Rule  of  Metaphor  tr.  by  R.  Czerny  et  al.  (Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1977). 
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The  practice  of  literary  and  especially  rhetorical  criticism  calls  for  a 
large  gift  of  lexical  perdurance  if  one  is  to  avoid  injustice  to  the  text.  At 
Mt  16:23  Jesus  puts  Peter  in  the  same  category  with  Satan.  Obviously  Peter 
is  not  ontologically  Satan,  but  he  is  charged  with  functioning  in  the  adver¬ 
sarial  mode  of  Satan.  This  is  an  imagistic  use  of  the  term  for  Satan,  which 
is  part  of  a  narrative  framework  that  imparts  its  signifying  value.  The  se¬ 
mantic  point  is  often  missed  in  connection  with  a  parallel  statement  in 
J  8:44,  where  Jesus  charges  certain  Judeans  with  having  the  devil  as  their 
parent.  The  Jesus  of  this  text  is  no  more  anti-Judean  than  anti-Peter.  The 
focus  in  both  passages  is  on  the  functional  adversarial  component  high¬ 
lighted  in  the  story.  Such  awareness  of  componential  narrative  factors,  or 
simply  contextual  components,  is  also  helpful  in  connection  with  the  def¬ 
inition  of  a  phrase  like  extern  cuco  xou  TtveupotTOQ  jliou,  which,  when  ren¬ 
dered  with  functional  equivalence,  equals  “I  will  give  my  spirit  out  in 
abundance”  (Acts  2:i8).61  This  particular  rendering  does  indeed  merit  a 
place  in  a  lexicon,  but  the  latter  ought  also  make  provision  for  the  dramatic 
imagery  to  emerge  unobscured.  This  takes  place  when  the  lexicographer 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cultic  rite  and  the  gift  of  the  spirit  are  in¬ 
timately  associated  in  the  passage,  thereby  indicating  that  the  gesture  of 
pouring  is  lexically  important  and  that  the  poetic  aspect  of  the  verbiage  is 
not  to  be  drowned.  Thus  lexicographers  have  additional  responsibility  to 
protect  the  poetic  power  of  a  word  within  a  phrase  from  obliteration  by 
bland  prose.  In  general,  one  ought  to  follow  the  linguistic  law  requiring 
awareness  of  implied  cultural  signification.  A  case  in  point  is  the  meaning 
of  SiKCxiOKpiaia.  Here  BAGD  rendered  “righteous  judgment”  for  its  use 
in  Romans  2:5.  Unfortunately,  in  English  the  term  “righteous”  is  too  mul¬ 
tivalent  to  express  the  semantic  specificity  in  St.  Paul’s  text,  where  the  aux¬ 
iliary  phrase  “according  to  each  one ’s  performance”  serves  to  sharpen  the 
meaning  of  Snccaoicpioia  in  the  direction  of  “just/ fair  verdict.”  The  cog¬ 
nate  SiKaioc;  similarly  challenges  the  lexicographer  to  explain  how  this 
term,  so  at  home  in  Hellenic  culture,  could  be  meaningful  to  non-Semitic 
publics  when  loaded  with  the  semantic  freight  of  Semitic  tradition.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  commentators  to  fill  in  the  details  of  Paul’s  socio-political  aware¬ 
ness  implicidy  expressed  in  a  specific  text,  thus  raising  interpretive  possi¬ 
bility  in  this  instance  to  a  high  level  of  probability. 

61.  So  Louw  and  Nida  (see  note  50)  1, 599. 
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Because  an  expression  may  be  either  semantically  designative  or  asso¬ 
ciative  (connotative)  it  is  particularly  important  that  terms  used  to  trans¬ 
late  a  given  expression  do  not  have  an  associative  aspect  which  may  dis¬ 
tort  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  the  source  language.  The  frequent  use  of 
"preach”  for  the  term  Kripnaaco  is  a  case  in  point.  In  English,  "preach” 
suggests  a  moralistic  or  didactic  mode  of  communication,  whereas  "pro¬ 
claim”  may  be  what  a  NT  writer  expresses  with  the  word  Krjpuaoco,  es¬ 
pecially  when  focusing  on  the  distinctive  and  unique  character  of  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  comes  with  divine  authority.  Thus  the  very  locale,  as  cited  in  Mt 
10:27  (Lk  12:3)  and  other  passages,  calls  for  the  rendering  “proclaim.” 
But  ‘“preach”  is  appropriate  in  Ac  15:21  (although  in  the  sense  "advance 
the  cause  of”  Moses)  and  in  Ro  2:21. 

Unlike  a  translation  designed  for  public  reading  or  for  a  particular  kind 
of  public,  a  lexicon  also  ought  not  be  party  to  ideological  distortion. 
Liturgical  committees  frequently  bowdlerize  otherwise  clearly  defined 
areas  of  scriptural  text,  for,  it  must  be  granted,  some  contain  "hard  say¬ 
ings”  or  statements  that  some  members  may  find  too  unpalatable,  such  as 
the  more  brutal  imagery  of  some  of  the  Psalms  or  the  very  earnest  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  community  by  Jesus.  To  verify  such  anxiety,  one  need  only 
examine  the  verses  omitted  from  certain  pericopes  in  denominational  list¬ 
ings  of  readings.  But  this  kind  of  elective  liturgical  surgery  involves  ex¬ 
cision  and  does  not  really  concern  one  lexically,  whereas  lexical  sanitiz¬ 
ing  or  refurbishing  of  a  text  out  of  theological,  emotional,  or  other 
considerations  ought  to  be  resisted.  Patriarchal  terminology,  to  cite  but 
one  category,  must  be  documented  at  face  value.  Conversely,  it  behooves 
the  lexicographer  to  draw  on  the  rich  resources  of  the  English  language 
to  avoid  imposing  an  objectionable  connotation  on  a  text,  when  such  con¬ 
notation  is  not  integral  to  the  text.  The  term  avGpartog  in  some  contexts 
certainly  means  a  specific  person  who  happens  to  be  male.  But  frequently 
the  sense  is  “people,”  and  especially  in  the  plural.  Sexism  can  enter 
through  various  doors.  In  BAGD  Eovtuxt]  is  <<a  Christian  woman  in 
Philippi,”  but  "ETta^pag  is  a  "Christian  of  Colossae.”  In  view  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  article  for  Xovtuxti,  “woman”  is  redundant.  Almost  furtive  in  its 
unobtrusiveness  is  the  use  of  first  names  in  BAG /BAGD  for  female 
scholars,  and  only  initials  for  their  male  colleagues.  Other  sensitivity  is¬ 
sues  raised  by  such  terms  as  a8e^<t>o<;,  8i(Jkovo<;,  and  ’IouSaioq,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  foreword  of  BDAG. 
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Occasionally,  a  lexicographer’s  conclusions  may  draw  on  evidence 
that  is  no  evidence  and  thereby  heighten  the  level  of  distortion.  In  his  4th 
and  5th  editions  Bauer  questioned  whether,  from  a  purely  lexical  per¬ 
spective,  louvid<;  (Ro  16:7  )  is  a  woman’s  name.  He  concluded  that  such 
a  view  “ist  durch  den  Zusmammenhang  wohl  ausgeschlossen,”  Here  he 
poses  probability  against  possibility.  But  does  his  alleged  proof  exist?  For 
support  Bauer  cites  in  a  parenthetical  note  Lietzmann’s  commentary  on 
Romans,  in  the  series  “Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament.”  Yet  Lietzmann 
offers  only  this:  “  lowtov  muss  wegen  der  folgenden  Aussagen  einen 
Mann  bezeichnen,  also’Iowiaq=  Junianus,”  followed  by  discussion  of  J. 
as  a  slave  name.62  How  the  alleged  "Aussagen”  rule  in  favor  of  Lietz¬ 
mann’s  conclusion  is  not  stated.  In  any  event,  BAG  saluted  Lietzmann; 
but  BAGD  tipped  the  scales  a  bit  in  Junia’s  favor  with  cautious  phrasing: 
“The  possibility,  from  a  purely  lexical  point  of  view,  that  this  is  a 
woman’s  name  . . .  deserves  consideration  (but  s.  Ltzm.,  Hdb.  ad  loc.).” 
This  alteration  was  too  polite  a  concession  to  Lietzmann.  Therefore 
BDAG  reads  in  part:  “Early  patristic  identification . . .  favors  the  reading 
of  her  name  in  the  text .  .  .  ;  in  opposition  to  this  identification  Ltzm. 
(Hdb.  ad  loc.),  who  offers  no  evidence  to  support  his  statement  that  the 
context  appears  to  exclude  her  from  consideration.” 

Associated  with  the  foregoing  concerns  is  the  common  practice  of  lex¬ 
icographers  to  convey  what  can  be  termed  a  “stained  glass”  connotation 
to  certain  words,  with  the  result  that  numerous  texts  take  on  a  patina  of 
exclusiveness  not  really  present  in  the  text.  Thereby  certain  terms  lose  al¬ 
most  all  connection  with  the  socio-cultural  context  which  made  them 
meaningful  for  their  primary  audiences.63  Thus  the  rendering  “grace”  for 
X<xpl<;  is  not  especially  meaningful  to  modern  audiences,  whereas  the  an¬ 
cient  word  %apt <;  was  used  at  numerous  levels  or  registrations  to  express 
“generosity.”  “Saved  through  God’s  generosity”  may  not  sound 
churchly,  but  it  expresses  the  truth:  not  a  theological  preference,  but  a  se¬ 
mantic  reality  that  can  steer  one  away  from  the  hazard  of  dogmatic  pre¬ 
suppositions.  Refuge  in  sanctified  vagueness,  despite  the  patina  of  cen- 


62.  H.  Lietzmann,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Textgeschichte  der  Paulusbriefe  an  die  Romer,  4th  ed. 
(“Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament”  8;  Tubingen:  Mohr,  1933)  125. 

63.  Cp.  Deissmann’s  emphasis  on  cultural  context,  Licht  vom  Osten  340.  For  application 
to  Hebrew  lexicography,  cp.  J.  L.  Palache,  Semantic  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  tr.  and  ed. 
by  R.  J.  Werblowsky  (London:  Brill,  1959). 
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turies  of  usage,  is  not  a  lexical  gesture  devoutly  to  be  greeted.  Indeed, 
such  practice  may  invite  liability  to  the  charge  of  linguistic  incest. 

Related  to  the  stained  glass  syndrome  is  the  bias  of  assumption  that  re¬ 
sults  from  traditional  repetition.  Luke  records  that  Paul  landed  at  Me- 
AAxr|.  But  is  it  the  traditional  Malta,  or  Mijet  off  the  Dalmatian  coast,  or  a 
small  island  called  Cephallenia?  Conclusions  reached  by  H.  Warnecke  in 
favor  of  Cephallenia64  have  invited  vigorous  debate.65 

Modern  morphological  intrusion  constitutes  another  annoying  and 
abiding  hazard.  Virtually  ignored  in  lexicographic  discussion  is  the 
hermeneutics  of  typography.  A  lexicographer  is  professionally  bound  to 
inquire  for  example  at  what  point  the  use  of  upper  case  distorts  a  text  by 
introducing  an  alien  semantic  component.  The  very  capitalization  “God” 
or  “Spirit”  suggests  that  the  underlying  Greek  usage  is  technical  and 
thereby  may  become  an  intrusive  semantic  component  that  predetermines 
the  meaning  of  0eo<;  and  Ttveij^a.  Of  immediate  concern  is  the  fact  that 
one  may  through  such  typography  succeed  in  merely  suggesting  to  poly¬ 
theists  that  “our  God  is  better  than  your  god,”  while  avoiding  the  basic  se¬ 
mantic  assignment,  that  lexicography  is  more  of  an  art  than  a  craft  of  trot¬ 
ting  out  traditional  glosses.  Hazards  connected  with  use  of  the  capitalized 
term  “Gnosticism”  in  connection  with  NT  texts  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  comment.  I  shudder  to  think  that  I  may  encounter  violations  of  my 
own  in  such  matters  upon  reading  BDAG  in  its  printed  form. 

Since  each  language  has  its  own  types  of  resources  for  referential  com¬ 
munication,  one  must  not  be  confused  by  the  fact  that  in  English  we  fre¬ 
quently  have  many  more  resources  available  for  expressing  the  thought  of 
a  lexeme  used  in  context  in  a  source  language.  It  is  especially  important 
to  be  aware  of  this  in  view  of  the  formal  difference  between  syntactical 
structures  in  English  and  in  Greek.  The  morphological  peculiarities  of 
Greek  make  possible  a  periodic  structure  which  form  a  semantic  tableaux, 
whose  total  meaning  becomes  apparent  when  the  period  is  completed. 
The  meaning  of  a  specific  lexeme  in  such  a  structure  becomes  clear  from 
its  surrounding  semantic  climate.  In  English  we  frequently  require  se- 

64.  H.  Warnecke,  Die  tatsdchliche  Romfakrt  des  Apostels  Paulus  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches 
Bibelwerk,  1987)  145-56. 

65.  See  B.  Rapske,  in  The  Book  of  Acts  in  Its  Graeco-Roman  Setting ,  ed.  D.  Gill  and  C. 
Gempf  (“The  Book  of  Acts  in  its  First  Century  Setting”  2;  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans  1994) 
37  n.  170. 
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mantic  designation  through  choice  of  a  specific  term  that  can  be  selected 
from  a  vast  repertoire  of  vocables.  But  thereby  we  risk  interfering  with 
the  generative  linguistic  capacity  of  the  text.  Thus,  the  verb  aixeco  does 
not  have  numerous  meanings,  despite  the  fact  that  one  can  render  it  “ask 
for,  demand,  pray,  or  beg,”  depending  on  the  text  in  question.  Whatever 
the  term  in  another  language,  the  meaning  approximates  “to  ask  for,  with 
a  claim  on  receipt  of  an  answer.”  One  who  asks  for  alms  is  putting  in  a  re¬ 
quest  for  something  that  satisfies  a  need  and  with  implicit  socio-cultural 
claim  on  the  donor,  as  witness  the  guilt  trip  ordinarily  laid  on  the  prospec¬ 
tive  donor.  By  convention  we  use  the  term  “beg,”  and  thereby  we  inject 
our  societal  perspectives,  but  when  a  request  to  God  is  involved  we  ordi¬ 
narily  gloss  the  term  with  “pray,”  apparently  avoiding  the  suggestion  that 
one  is  a  beggar  before  God.  The  fact  is,  as  Bauer  points  out,  petitioners 
may  direct  their  requests  to  a  fellow  human  being  or  to  a  deity.  In  BDAG, 
therefore,  the  glosses  in  bold  italics  are  simply  “ask,  ask  for,  demand.”  In 
brief,  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  multiply  meanings  based  on  the  rich 
reservoir  of  synonyms  in  our  own  language  or  on  associations  based  on 
elaborate  theological  tradition.  In  keeping  with  this  principle,  as  noted 
above,  BDAG  has  decreased  the  number  of  divisions  in  a  number  of  en¬ 
tries.  Yet,  I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  my  increase  of  divisions  in 
some  entries  may  elicit  outcries  of  inconsistency. 

Because  of  its  rich  morphological  reservoir  Greek  can  be  minimalist  in 
its  vocabulary  compared  to  English.  A  seemingly  endless  variety  of  con- 
notative  possibilities  can  enrich  the  meaning  of  a  lexeme,  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  its  own  way  is  able  to  color  by  drawing  on  its  vast  reper¬ 
toire  of  synonyms  within  a  specific  semantic  set.  For  example,  the 
repeated  use  of  KOii  in  a  Greek  text  does  not  elicit  the  boredom  that  might 
be  hazarded  by  the  repetition  of  “and”  in  a  translation  of  such  text.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  interpreted  along  the  lines:  it  takes  a  lexicographer  to  love  it. 
The  syntagmatic  setting  in  Greek  itself  provides  pleasing  varieties  of 
color  in  the  use  of  Kcd,  but  the  same  variant  must  be  reproduced  in  Eng¬ 
lish  by  synonymous  expressions.  On  the  other  hand,  English  translation, 
while  striving  for  the  elegance  that  convention  prescribes  for  English  ut¬ 
terance,  frequently  leaves  a  residue  of  redundancy,  resulting  from  the 
necessary  retention  of  contextual  features  which  in  the  source  language 
contribute  to  the  defining  process  of  such  a  pedestrian  term  as  Kcd. 

Distortion  of  the  source  text  can  also  occur  when  a  translator  uses  an 
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expression  that  loads  the  source  text  with  a  negative  intensity  derived 
from  a  receptor’s  term  that  has  acquired  a  specialized  sense.  For  example, 
the  Greek  verb  pX,a<|>r||j,ECO,  means  “to  speak  in  a  disrespectful  way  that 
demeans,  denigrates,  maligns.”  The  word  is  thus  used  in  Greek  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  humans  or  transcendent  beings,  whereas  in  English  the  transliter¬ 
ation  ‘blaspheme’  has  acquired  an  exclusive  association  with  sacral  as¬ 
pects,  and  when  used  in  translations  of  the  Bible  obscures  the  cultural 
breadth  in  usage  of  the  Greek  term.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
pX.ac<|)T|p£C0,  P^aa<j>r||iia,  and  pkaatjrripoq  in  BAGD  (which  reproduces 
Bauer)  exposes  the  problem.  The  verb  is  assigned  two  meanings.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  men  it  means  “injure  the  reputation  of,  revile,  defame.”  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  divine  being  it  means  “blaspheme.”  But  under  the  alleged  sec¬ 
ond  meaning  Ac  19:37  is  cited.  Yet  this  passage  is  set  in  a  context  in  which 
Paul  is  charged  with  talk  that  diminishes  the  reputation  of  Artemis 
(19:26-27).  The  Ephesian  secretary  of  state  assures  the  crowd  that  Paul 
has  not  “reviled”  or  “defamed  our  God.”  In  brief,  “blaspheme”  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  theological  term  that  draws  on  pseudo-scientific  validity  by  virtue  of 
its  transliterated  form  and  is  imposed  on  texts  in  which  the  word  is  not 
used  technically.  The  lack  of  clarity  in  Bauer  extends  to  discussion  of  the 
cognates  p?iaa(j)r||iia  and  (ftao<|)r||Jo<;. 

From  what  we  have  said  above  it  is  apparent  that  the  concept  of  total¬ 
ity  transference  is  much  more  complicated  than  commonly  assumed.  In 
the  case  of  a  term  like  ptaxo<t>T||Li8C0,  a  range  of  synonyms  is  possible,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  all  the  meanings  we  bring  to  these  terms  in  our  re¬ 
ceptor  language  are  semantically  present  in  the  lexical  term,  and  therefore 
exist  in  any  and  every  usage  of  the  term  in  the  source  language.  Context 
in  the  source  text  determines  what  specific  word  in  the  receptor  language 
is  adequate  to  express  what  the  source  speaker  nuanced  through  the  syn- 
tagmatic  structure  which  colored  the  lexeme.  When  a  lexeme  takes  on  es¬ 
tablished  extended  usage  we  are  dealing  not  with  mere  nuancing,  but  with 
differentiation  in  meaning,  clearly  signaled  syntagmatically.  For  example, 
the  word  pfjfia  primarily  refers  to  a  step  that  one  makes  with  forward  mo¬ 
tion  (GJ s  6: 1).  By  extension,  one  can  speak  of  a  limited  area  of  ground  en¬ 
visaged  by  one  taking  a  step  or  in  stride  (Ac  7:5).  This  would  be  a  second 
meaning.  Also,  one  can  mount  up  toward  a  position  on  a  special  structure 
Mt  27:19  et  al.,  which  by  extension  maybe  rendered  “tribunal.”  These  are 
the  three  meanings  cited  in  BDAG.  In  Bauer/BAGD  there  are  only  two, 
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and,  with  the  data  submitted,  correctly  so.  But  the  data  as  cited  in  BAAR 
required  reappraisal  of  divisions,  for  BAAR  adds  a  reference  to  GJs  6:  i  in 
Bauer’s  first  division.  Failing  to  note  that  the  noun  “Schritt”  is  polysemous 
like  |3%ia,  the  editors  of  BAAR  also  fell  into  the  gloss  trap  and  classified 
GJs  6:1  beside  Ac  7:5,  thereby  retaining  Bauer’s  two  divisions,  but  ne¬ 
glecting  to  note  that  the  new  reference  demanded  an  additional  one  de¬ 
voted  to  Ac  7:5.  In  BDAG  the  added  division  reads:  “a  very  limited  space, 
step  0  \)8e  pJtoSoq  not  even  a  square  meter  of  ground ,  less  than  the  space  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  person  taking  a  stride  Ac  7:5  (‘foothold’  REB;  cp.  Dt  2:5).” 

In  the  case  of  pioq  we  have  the  opposite  problem.  The  capacity  of 
German  for  formation  of  compounds  can  lead  to  semantic  falsification 
when  features  in  the  context  of  a  specific  Greek  term  become  embedded 
in  the  receptor  glossing  term,  without  determining  the  specific  meaning 
of  the  source  term.  Thus  we  have  in  Bauer/BAGD/BAAR  three  divi¬ 
sions,  but  1  and  2  ought  to  be  combined,  leaving  an  essential  difference 
between:  “1.  life  and  activity  associated  with  it,  life 99  and  “2:  resources 
needed  to  sustain  life,  means  of  subsistence”  For  the  latter  such  synonyms 
as  ‘property’  or  ‘goods’  present  themselves. 

A  major  feature  in  Bauer’s  editions  is  his  dutiful  subjection  to  the  mode 
of  self-falsification,  without  which  alleged  scientific  work  becomes  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  dogmatic  or  ideological  rhetoric.  The  present  work  endeavors 
to  maintain  Bauer’s  tradition,  with  additional  alternate  viewpoints,  and 
with  tacit  invitation  for  further  scholarly  exploration.  Since  modern  lexi¬ 
cal  classification  runs  the  hazard  of  putting  linguistic  reality  into  a  strait- 
jacket  designed  by  the  receptor,  frequent  allowance  is  made  for  overlap¬ 
ping  of  interpretation,  especially  in  subdivisions  of  definitions.  Hence  a 
reference  may  be  repeated  within  the  same  entry. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  above  concerning  pitfalls  encountered  in  the 
past,  no  one  is  more  aware  than  I  that  criticisms  invite  requital.  But  that 
is  one  of  the  major  purposes  in  this  exploration  of  a  lexicon’s  evolution. 
By  pointing  out  some  of  the  hazards,  I  subject  also  my  own  revision  of 
the  labor  of  others  to  critique  in  the  service  of  ever  more  accurate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  texts  we  cherish.  At  the  same  time,  I  urge  all  colleagues 
in  the  guild  to  ponder  ever  more  earnestly  the  same  invitation  to  self¬ 
falsification  in  their  own  work,  while  moving  the  work  of  others  to  a 
higher  plateau  of  scholarly  truth. 

A  word  about  the  Y2K  problem.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  editing 
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project,  I  suggested  to  the  copy  editor  that  we  delete  all  apostrophes  before 
publication  dates  antedating  1920,  lest  readers  of  our  lexicon  be  confused 
in  the  year  2019  by  such  a  date  as  ‘15  and  ask  whether  1915  or  2015  is  meant 
We  finally  decided  on  1930  as  the  break  year.  By  2030  linguistic  evolution 
will  have  helped  produce  either  an  interesting  variety  or  a  new  species. 

Given  that  expectation,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  Deissmann’s 
observation  about  traditional  alphabetizing  of  NT  vocabulary.66  Bauer 
met  Deissmann’s  other  lexicographic  concerns,  but  it  remained  for  Louw 
and  Nida  to  produce  a  semantic  domain  model  as  alternative  to  seriatim 
listing  of  lexemes.67  Admittedly,  BDAG  is  from  such  perspective  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  cultural  lag,  and  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  next  generation  to  de¬ 
termine  the  form  of  remedy. 

Electronic  media  made  the  publication  of  BDAG  possible  within  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  decade.  Application  of  computer  technology  to  prepara¬ 
tion  of  future  lexicons  awaits  the  doing.  BDAG  will  be  the  last  of  its 
printed  kind,  at  least  as  respects  its  format  and  the  scope  of  information  that 
it  includes.  Developments  in  linguistic  theory  will  require  modification, 
and  bibliographic  data  will  be  curtailed  to  keep  revisions  affordable  for 
most  readers.  Indeed,  the  speed  with  which  new  discoveries,  including  pa¬ 
pyri  and  epigraphs,  cry  for  scholars’  attention  will  probably  call  into  ques¬ 
tion  the  very  idea  of  a  printed  NT,  not  to  speak  of  OT,  lexicon.  Electronic 
software  will  include  much  of  the  data  in  such  revisions  and  at  the  same 
offer  access  to  more  that  could  not  be  printed  in  an  affordable  medium.  In 
what  is  yet  to  be,  synonyms  and  antonyms  will  be  analyzed  and  exhibited 
side  by  side  in  some  form  of  CD.  Categories  of  references  will  appear  in 
various  colors.  Cognate  terms  will  be  scrutinized  in  parallel  columns  of 
various  hues.  A  canon  of  older  and  newer  dissertations  and  other  special¬ 
ized  studies  will  be  accessed  for  light  shed  on  specific  passages  in  the  data 
base.  The  vast  resources  of  Byzantine  literature  will  become  available 
through  electronic  programs  not  yet  devised.  Web  sites  will  multiply  and 
chatrooms  will  invite  discussion  of  problems.  Much  of  what  is  envisaged 
here  already  exists  in  some  form.  The  challenge  will  be  to  define  lexical  co¬ 
herence,  while  laying  claim  on  more  data  and  coming  to  grips  with  con¬ 
flict  between  diachronic  and  synchronic  interests.  And  there’s  the  rub! 


66.  A.  Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Ostert  342. 

67.  See  note  50. 
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New  words  in  BDAG:  220 


d8\)cPdaxaicxo<; 

ai0pio<; 

aKovil^o) 

aXioyeco 

Apa0io<;  5 

appA.'uva) 

dpeGuaxivoq 

djivag 

dva^owrupEG) 

avaXaXa^co  10 

dvavarcauaxax; 

dvaTrexxdvDpi 

dvarcveco 

dvapTta^co 

avacncaTixco  15 

afyoXoyoq 

aoiicoq 

ctnaZanXax; 

anarriXog 

arcdxpiicoc;  20 

dnXavrig 

a7io0a\))id^co 

arcorccmcD 

anonXriicxoq 

djro7rA.rip6(o  25 

arcoppoia 

dTtoojLirixo} 

djc64)08Ypa 

drcpoaSEKxcx; 

dpaopai 

apoEvo0r|A,\><;  30 

Apxeji'uAAa 

Apxe|ia)v 

doeXyT\g 

doKavdaXiazog 

$ajia  35 

dcrcoxrijia 

axeKvva 

d())dveia 


a<t>£8po<; 

Axepo\>aio<;  40 

ax0opai 

pipXapiov 

yateaypa 

ya>iT|vidco 

yovipoi;  45 

Ypaig 

8a<|)vi8ea 

SeiXoofiai 

Seotcoxk; 

8EW8P6G)  50 

8ia8oxii 

Siav'UKXEpEDan; 

8ia7t£ipd£a> 

dianXavaco 

8  la^aivco  55 

8ia<|>aupa 

8l£ypTlYOp£G) 

SiE^awco 

8iriyrijia 

At6(|)avxo<;  <50 

So£oA.oyia 

8popaio<; 

8(oSeKa£Tri<; 

8coSeKaKc68cov 

eypiiyopEco  <55 

Eicrriyeopai 

ek8t|X6<o 

EKKXrjaid^Q) 
£KnXr\^ig 
eXevdepiog  70 

EpPpipCOq 

EjlTloXlXEtlCO 

evappovio^ 

EvuSpoc; 

EvcopiaxEpov  75 

E^apt|vtaio^ 

e^djirivoq 


e^a(()irtp.i 

£7Cdva)0£V  80 

ETlEiya) 

87U(j)pdoaQ) 

Epyaaxpa 

£XEpOyVO)|XOVEO) 

E\)poTjA.a  85 

ei)8i8aicxos 

EVpEXEOg 

£\x|>paata 

evotyeco 

£<j>Ul7COg  90 

£coa<i>6po<; 

HAtxnov  neSiov 

T|p£jI£G) 

©apupi^  95 
0£apa 
0EOVOTJ 
0ec6pripa 

&Tipiounxiov  100 
0r(piopdxo<; 
’iEptovupxN; 
l<7 

Ikovieik; 

*lo\)0ivr|  105 

iaoxpovo<; 

iooxi/dxcoq 

ioTog 

iaxopia 

Ka0fiynai<;  110 

KaivoTioieco 

KaXia 

KaXmg 

Kaxav8pa7io5i^co 
Kaxa7cep7ico  115 
Kaxaxpipco 
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KctKaxaxopeoco 

oykoco 

aKenapvov 

KaT87ll0\)JI€Q) 

o86vco 

aKenxopai 

Kate\jcoxeco 

oijioi 

oKTj0pconia 

Kaxcaxaxo<;  120 

oveipov  155 

axpoo06<;  190 

K8l|iT|?U,0V 

ovopaoxoq 

ooMruia 

KeXeooK; 

onuaK; 

cvXkt\yi<; 

Keoxoq 

omoai 

crup<j>0elpco 

Ke^aXoSeopiov 

naAmco 

o\>p6Wl0v 

KXeopto^  125 

naUo\)po<;  160 

ax>vo8o<;,  f|  195 

kXcoOco 

IlaTuaq 

ovvoXoq 

KoipriTrtpiov 

napa8iaxpiPii 

oovo\|/i^a> 

KvPepvticD 

7capd0\>poq 

o^oSpoq 

K^vTiyea) 

napanepnco 

oxtipaxi^co 

KWiyyia  130 

napacjdripi  165 

acopaxeiov  200 

KWTIYIOV 

rcapeKSexopai 

xa\j 

Aoyy^vo<; 

TievOiKo^ 

xeicvrijia 

Aoyyoq 

uepiYe^ax; 

Tepevxioq 

paia 

7tepi8aKp\)TO<; 

xepnvoo 

Mavdipot;  135 

7i8piox^Cto  170 

xriprixri?  205 

paxpoova 

nepiaq^co 

xo^oxri^ 

pei5iaco 

nexa  Adv 

xpaMiapot; 

peiAAaaco 

noXIxiq 

xpaxri^oKoneco 

peXopai 

noManXaoid^co 

xpiexifc 

pexauxiica  140 

noMantaiaioq  175 

unoyla  210 

|08Tev8'6a) 

noMoaxoq 

(jjaxvcopa 

piKp  gn; 

noXo<; 

<|>0opipaio<; 

jiovoox>oio<; 

npai^eKxoq 

<t>ove\)xri  q 

[iv0iKO<; 

npf|0a) 

XTlpeia 

M\)ptn  145 

npoaipeoiq  180 

Xripeuco215 

NapaX 

npopaSi^co 

Xripooovri 

vapKTi 

npo0vpov 

xMiovxaexr|pi<; 

veaviq 

npooiKovopeco 

Xipapog 

VlKTjTnq 

npoopaivco 

Xpiotq 

vd)li<|>ik6<;  150 

npooKpooco  185 

Xpoaoxooq  220 

Hevcov 

'Pai<i)dv 

Words 

in  BDAG  but  not 

in  BAAR 

ava^coojTupeco 

epppipd^ 

loKapuorris 

omo(|)08Ypa 

e^ecxaxiKOK; 

iaoxpovoc; 

apaevo0riA,a)<; 

eopexeog 

napanepnco 

SieYprryopeo) 

npopipd^co 

Words  in  BAAR  not  appearing  in  BDAG 


$\yv(n\io<; 


<j)0ivco 
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